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: There are two systems available 
PAINTS —WHire and ALUMINIUM. 
The system consists of 
J PRIMEK, UNDERCOATING and 
FINISHING. These paints contain 
* » a high proportion of uine 
These are the perfect protective paints for glass- | 
houses, frames, Dutch lights and all horti- With the ALUMINIUM system 


de i d 
cultural timber prone to mildew. Specially | and  rmistiino 

i ; coats are required. Where large 
formulated of the buildings are being painted this 


system effects large savings in 

time and labour costs, 

. Specifications for painting 
new timber, and for application 

to previously treated woodwork, 

will be gladly supplied on 

request. 


incorporation of powerful fungi- 
cides prevents the formation of 


mildew and moulds. 


CUPRINOL LTD, DEPT. 48, TERMINAL HOUSE, VICTORIA, LONDON S.w.!. TELEPHONE: SLOANE 9274 


a \ Glasshouses\ 

g 

are tougher and weather-resistant. The. 
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SEEDSMEN 


Garden Gift Vouchers 


GREETINGS CARD 
GIFT VOUCHER 


These Greetings Card Gift Vouchers 
can be purchased direct from Raynes 
Park or from our London Shops. 
An additional 6d. should be included 
in your remittance. Bulbs, Seeds, 
Plants, Garden Tools and Books, 
a are always welcome Christmas 


**Blue Book of Gardening ”’ 


Catalogue 
Free on request—Published December 1960 


134 Recent Street, W.1 
129 High Hoisorn, W.C.1 
53a QuEEN VicToRIA Street, E.C.4 


FOR ERECTION ON 


QWARF WALLS 


GREENHOUSES 


Of special interest to those 
who require a larger green- 
house for pot plants, forcing 
and propagating purposes, 
are our “‘DW’”’ Type Cadets. 
These are designed for erec- i. 

tion on a dwarf brick wall, or A FEW EXAMPLES 

any other form of solid base, WIDTH LENGTH PRICE 
and are particularly recommended where a high tem- 6’ 3” 6’ 3” £22.10.0. 
perature is required. Supplied complete with glass, 6’ 3” 12’ 5” £37. 0.0. 
putty, glazing clips and foundation lugs they are easily a ik id 16’ 6” £55. 0.0. 
erected from detailed instructions provided and, being 10’ 0” pil £84. 5.0. 
rust proofed by Hot-dip Galvanizing, require no paint- Wherstnesntctsaste 

ing or maintenance. They are available in three widths 
and in various lengths to suit all requirements. FREE DELIVERY 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


Send for details to: 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. Horticultural Dept. C, Witham, Essex 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE 
| | § 
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| Actual size 63 in. wide, 5% in. in depth ] 
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are invariably a problem but “‘something 
for the garden” is assured of a welcome. 


We supply 


GIFT TOKENS 


to any value. 


The recipient may order from the vast 
range of garden subjects which we stock. 


Trees and Shrubs; Herbaceous, 
Alpine and Aquatic plants; Roses 
(including species a old-fashioned 
varieties); Fruit; Bulbs; Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds; Summer Bedding 
and Greenhouse plants, etc. 


Catalogues on application 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


For gardens everywhere in Great Britain 
there is no better flowering shrub than 
Hydrangea Hortensis 


W. C. WICKS LTD 


GROWERS 
NOTTINGHAM 


are specialists and offer finest modern 
varieties 


other cultures include:- 
HOUSE PLANTS over 50 tried varieties 
ROSE TREES Lambley grown unsurpassed for 
vigour and quality. 


Decorative Trees and Shrubs and 
Hardy Perennials 


Please send stamped addressed envelope 
for list or lists of the items you are 
Interested in 


“WE GROW ALL WE SELL” 


White NOW for youn FREE 


DOBIES” 


Our 1961 catalogue will bring you details of the best new 
flowers and ped by leading plant 
All these, as well as a wide 
range of favourite flower and vegetable seeds, are offered 
at special money-saving prices. If you want to be sure of 


TO SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD 
(Dept. 1), 11 GROSVENOR STREET 
CHESTER 


Please send me when ready a FREE 
copy of your new seed catalogue. 
Address 


The 


Regd. Trade Mark 
Patents Pending. 


UNBREAKABLE POLYTHENE 
PLANT POTS AND CULTURE RINGS 


for large and small users. 


SILVER MEDAL SOUTHPORT 1959/60 
1. Are unbreakable—will last a lifetime. 
Tested and proved. 
. Save labour — watering time reduced to a 
quarter of that for paper or clay pots. 
4. Maintain soil at 4° to 5° F. higher—therefore 
~ omote faster and more vigorous growth. 
5. Weigh 1/10th that of clay pots. 
6. Have wide base to provide room for roots— 
greater stability. 
7. Ample aeration and drainage—no cr: ae 
8. Are hygienic—easily cleaned and sterili 
9. Close nesting without jamming. 
10. In six pleasing colours, subdued Black, Sand, 
Green; Bright Red, Yellow and Green. 


LEDA = are available in 2, 24, 3, 34, 44, 5, 6, 
74, and 9 inches diameter 

LEDA Culture Rings in 5,7 and 9 inchesdiameter. 
Retail 7 1/-, 1/64., 2/ 
LEDA Saucers in size 3° & 34° @ 6d. ea., 44° 
9d. ca., & S° @ 1/14. ea. inc. t? 

From ali Good Sundriesmen. 


DEATRON INDUSTRIES LTD. 
Kingsbury Works, Kingsbury Road, 
London, N.W.9. Tel. COLindale 6945 


Agocinement H.M. Queen 
& Seedsmen Queen Mother 
GIFTS 
i 
ims Of DOWCr and vegeta 
: i seeds for your garden send the coupon below for a i 
; FREE copy of our colour illustrated Catalogue and 
H 
H 
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Low Volume Spraying 


A low priced portable outfit of proved 
performance for spraying insecticides, fungi- 
cides, weedkillers, etc., in glasshouses. The 
compressor and motor form a compact unit 
weighing only 40 Ib. ready to plug in to 
electricity supply. Ample pressure is main- 
tained through a long hose to the Model IM 
spray gun fitted with quart container— 
larger pressure feed containers available 
for continuous spraying. Also suitable for 
maintenance painting, tyre inflation, etc. 
Countrywide after-sales service. Recom- 
mended by Plant Protection Limited. 
Deferred terms available. 


OUTFIT 


Demonstration on your premises— 
no obligation. 


B.E.N. PATENTS LTD (Division of Broom & Wade Ltd.) Dept. Y2, HIGH WYCOMBE~ BUCKS 


349 


SAVE MONEY 


by raising your own bedding plants next spring and preserve your 
tender plants during the cold winter months for an even better show 


in the garden next year % 4 


A well constructed GREEN- 
HOUSE should have a place | 
in every Garden. Our | 
wide range of ‘*All-Cedar”’ 
Greenhouses, which do not 
require painting, are neat 
4 in appearance and blend in 
with any garden layout, as 
well as fulfilling every re- 
quirement of the Green- 
house enthusiast 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue of All-Cedar 
Greenhouses and Summer Houses 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE LTD 


Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 
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“HYDRA 60” 
ALL PURPOSE - SPRAYS CONTINUOUSLY 


with minimum and easy pumping. Special 
device ensures completely contiguous and 


powerful spray; self-supplying. 

MODEL No. I (as itiustrated) 74/ 
MODEL No. 4 with 2-gallon plastic 99 | a. 
Mustrated Catalogue from: 

COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 


knapsack ‘container 
P.O. Box 9-67, BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


POLYTHENE 

HORTIGULTURAL 

SUPER POTS 
by 


SEAFORTH 


Ask your usual dealer, 
or write for Catalogue. manufacture the 


largest ag hp oy Moulded Bulb Bowls, Flower Pots, 
’ Pot Covers, Cacti Pots, Cones, Planters, 
Liners and Ball Feet, etc, in the United Kingdom. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and price list. 


SEAFORTH Works, Oakhurse Ra. 


* Instantaneous opening for rain, still 
| leaving side protection. 

* Perfect ventilation. * Maximum light. 
| * No bolts, putty, etc. 


PLUIE MAJOR (as illustrated) 
Size 4 9 long, 4’ wide, 20” high in the centre. 
Price complete £10 10s. Od. Extension without 
ends. > Od. 
-Work. 
PLUIE ‘15’ 
The latest addition to the famous PLUIE range. 
Size 4’ 9” long, 3’ 2” wide, 15}” high. Price 
complete Ex-Works £8 15s. 0d. 
| Both the Pluie Major and Pluie ‘15’ can be raised 
on a metal base with glass. [deal for tomatoes and 
chrysanthemums, also suitable for propagating 
| and raising seedlings and cuttings, heated with 
soil warmer. 


Send for leaflets and Free Cropping Plans 
POULTMURE LTD 


PRIORY CHAMBERS, CHURCH STREET 
WEYBRIDGE, SURREY - WEYBRIDGE 2286 


BOWLEY'S 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


MODEL IA 


PLATFORM SIZE 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 


WHEELS 
12” by 2” 
ROLLER BEARING 


with 
12” DETACHABLE TOP CUSHIONED TYRED 


carriace £15. 2. 6 rai 


HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 
S. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 


Send for illustrated catalogue (HS/) for complete range of 
sizes and models 
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GUARANTEED 
ANTI-ROT 
SHEDS GREENHOUSES WORKSHOPS 


LOOKS BETTER LASTS LONGER 


* NO PAINT NEEDED 


* MORTICED AND 
TENONED JOINTS 


* FULLY SECTIONAL 
* CASH OR EASY TERMS 


Available for cash or for a deposit 
of 10% of the cash price and 
balance over 6, 12, 18 or 24 months. 


ASHFORD 
A splendid room for the Handy- 
man. Full length glazing and end 
window. Sizesfrom8’x 6’ to 16’x8’. 
From £44.0.0 cash price or terms 
as above. 


CHEADLE 
For the gardener who wantsa first 
class greenhouse. Complete with 
glass, putty etc. Sizes from 8’ x 8’ 
to 20’ x 8’. From £39.0.0 cash price 
or terms as above. 


SUN PORCHES 
and Lean-to Greenhouses. A wide variety of 
buildings available. Complete with glass, 
putty, etc. From £18.10.0 cash price or 
terms as above. 


WESTON 


Asuperb revolving summer house.8’x8’ 
£130.0.0 cash price or terms as above. 


FREE write today for a copy 
of our Super Catalogue, the most 
informative catalogue ever issued. 
It includes a special leaflet on the 


Free Delivery England & Wales properties of Western Red Cedar. 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KE be LTD (44: 6 ) Paddock Wood, Tonbridge, Kent 
One of the Austin Hall Group of Companies 
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of Sawbridgeworth 


FRUIT TREES 
HEDGING PLANTS 
ROSES 
VINES 
SHRUBS 


Properly grown, true to name, 
and on the right stocks. 


We are always pleased to help you 
choose. 


Catalogue 6d. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD. 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH - HERTS 
TELEPHONE 2337, 


BLACKMOOR ESTATE 


LIMITED 
offer 


FRUIT TREES & BUSHES 


renowned for quality and reliability 


Only the very finest rootstock is used. Trees 
are obtainable on Mailling-Merton root- 
stocks, and the tried and tested E.M. VII 
and IX. 

Beeches ana Limes of the highest quality 
are available, well suited for Hedging. 
Please write for Free Catalogue, informative 
and lucid, a real help. Pollination tables 
included. 


~BLACKMOOR ESTATE 


Fruit Nursery Dept. |.R.H 


— 


ALGINURE 


soil conditioner 


Alginure Soil Conditioner is the most up-to- 
date and effective means of putting your soil 
in peak condition. Two ounces are sufficient 
for each square yard of soil—any kind of soil 
—and within 24 hours Alginure Soil Con- 
ditioner releases all the humus and valuable 
Trace Elements required for healthy plant 
growth. What a vast improvement on manure! 
No more back-breaking work—Alginure Soil 
Conditioner does the job better at only half 
cost. 


This wonderful new organic 
compound is made possible 
by modern scientific 
techniques. The whole sea- 
weed plant is concentrated ALG IN T RI 
into granular form and 
endowed >: the swelling 
roperty of Alginure Soil 
Conditioner. jal pack 2/6 


Send today for Brochure SOIL 
CONDITIONER 


OXFORD HORTICULTURAL LABORATORIES LTD 
Dept. RHS: Tithe Barn Mill: Drayton St. Leonard - Oxford 


CHANGE OVER TO OIL, QUICKLY, 
CHEAPLY... 


Phillips Oi! Burner 
Conversion Unit 


Now you can change your existing solid fuel 
boiler simply, quickly with the Phillips Oil 
Conversion Unit to secure the advantages of 
oil heating without the expense of changing 
the entire system— 


@ Week-end free- 
dom from atten- 
tion withoutfear 
of damage. 

@ Automatic oil 
feed, lit by match 
— extinguished, 
re-lit, regulated 
by easy control. 

@ Odourless, quiet, 
safe and trouble- 
free. 

@ No dust, smoke, 
soot or ashes. 

@ Easily converted 


back to solid fuel : 
when required. Send for details and leoflet . . 


H. E. PHILLIPS LTD 


96 King William Street, Coventry 
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STRAWSON GREENHOUSES 
ANSWER YOUR PROBLEM 


Strawson Greenhouses are designed 
and built to meet your specific needs. 
Whether you are a specialist grower or 
an amateur and wherever in the country 
you are, Mr. R. F. Strawson, himself, 
will survey your site by appointment 
and personally supervise the construc- 
tional details. 


Strawson Greenhouses are praised and 
recommended by many leading horti- 
culturists who rely upon Strawson’s to 
house their prize plants — give yours 
the same protection. 


There’s nothing but quality ina STRAWSON 
Greenhouse. 


* QUALITY materials—including specially 
selected frame timbers, fully matured 
before use. 


* QUALITY workmanship — by Strawson- 
trained craftsmen. 


Consult by letter or telephone at: 
* QUALITY inspection — includes 100% 
G. F. STRAWSON & SON R012) 
before despatch to site. HORLEY, SURREY TEL. HORLEY 130 


ONG sooner a wider range of plants and 

whether you have 
a cold or heated 


greenhouse, the 
Humex ‘Propagator’ consists of 
a low voltage warming wire em- 
bedded in sand on which you stand 
seed pans and pots surrounded 
with granulated peat. Large 
enough for average needs, it fits 
any greenhouse bench. Current 
consumption is low and controlled 
by a thermostat You get almost 
$ 8q. ft. of propagating area for 3d. 
or 4d. a week ~ reducing, and often 
saving altogether, the cost of heat- 


Electric “PROPAGATOR? for jut dat 


for seed germination and striking of cuttings 


SPECIFICATION s;.-- 

36ins. 
POST TO-DAY send me, without obligation, free leaflets soins. x ins. A.C. Mains 
200-250 v. Supplied complete with 


meter, 8 seed pans, 8 pots, thermo- 
stat and 2 yds. cable. 


ROBERTS ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. (DEPT. RHP), Humex House, 
11-13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Phone: Byfleet 45697 £13 019.6 carn ie 
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SEASONED CAK creennouses 


The famousAll-Glass range 

for multi-purpose, maxi- 

mum capacity growing. 

Thousands pay tribute to 

the benefits of this unique 

scientific construction. 

SCIENTIFIC CONSTRUCTION 

TREMENDOUS STRENGTH 
AND RIGIDITY 

¥& WILL NOT WARP OR ROT 

ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE 

DEFERRED TERMS 

ERECTION SERVICE 

%& FREE DELIVERY 


Lean-to’s, various models, Multi-purpose, maximum capacity, 
from £21.15.6,0r Deposit famous All-Gilass Oakworth range. Prices 
£3.10.6andmonthlyterms from £21.15.0, or Deposit £3.6.0 and 
as low as 4/9d. a week. monthly terms as low as 4/10d. a week. 


every OAKWORTH has a 


S YEAR GUARANTEE 


over 100 sizes in 


FREE CATALOGUE 


FROM OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES, 
DEPT. 0), WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 


introducing the new PLANT HOUSES 


combining the strength and rigidity of Beautiful Plant Houses from £23.5.0, or Deposit 
Seasoned Oak with the beauty of Cedar £3.15.0 and monthly terms as low as 5/2d. a week. 
boarding. Oakworth efficiency blends Dual-purpose ‘H’ range from £25.0.0, or Deposit 
beautifully with traditional appearance. £3.17.6 and monthly terms as low as 5/6d. a week. 


OAKWO RTH 
4 
| | | 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


Show 
Fortnightly Flower Show and Orna- 
eere mental Plant Competition, in the New 
WEDNESDAY, January 25 Hall 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. : 
Lecture 


TUESDAY, January 24, at 3 P.M. “In Search of Cacti in Arizona and 
Mexico”, by LIEUT.-GEN. SIR OLIVER LEESE, BT., K.C.B., O.B.E., 
D.S.O., and LADY LEESE. 


Lectures of Special Interest to Young Gardeners—aA lecture, 
primarily for young persons up to the age of 18, will be given in the 
Lecture Room of The Society’s New Hall in Greycoat Street, West- 
minster, at 3 P.M. on Wednesday, December 28, by MR. PATRICK SYNGE, 
on “Plant Hunting in the Alps, Turkey and Persia”. It will be 
illustrated by coloured lantern slides taken on recent expeditions to find 
new and rare plants. The Chair will be taken by THE HON. SIR DAVID 

- BOWES LYON, President of the Society. 

There will be no charge for admission, but as accommodation is 
limited, those wishing to attend should obtain tickets. While children 
may be accompanied by adults, parents and guardians are asked to keep 
in mind the fact that the lecture is intended primarily for young persons 
of school age. Applications for tickets should be sent to the Lecture 
Secretary, The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, London, 
S.W.1. Applications will be dealt with in order of receipt. 

Joint Chrysanthemum Committee Meeting on December 13 
—The Joint Chrysanthemum Committee will meet on Tuesday, 

N (509) 
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December 13, to consider novelties. Exhibits, together with completed 
forms, should be handed to the Secretary of the Committee by 11.30 A.M. 

Orchid Committee Meeting on January 10, 1961—|f necessary 
the Orchid Committee will meet on Tuesday, January 10, 1961, to 
consider novelties. Anyone wishing to submit a novelty to the Com- 
mittee on January 10 must inform the Secretary by January 2, 1961, 
but earlier if possible, so that the necessary arrangements may be made. 

Annual General Meeting—The Annual General Meeting to 
receive the Report of the Council for 1960 and a statement of accounts 
for that year will be held on Tuesday, February 28, 1961, at 3 P.M. 
The Meeting will be held in the Old Hall, as in 1960, in order that 
there may be ample room for all who wish to attend. It is hoped that 
as many Fellows as possible will be present. 

Distribution of Surplus Seeds—The annual distribution of 
surplus seeds from the Society’s Gardens at Wisley to Fellows will take 
place during the first few weeks of 1961. A List of the seeds available, 
together with a Form of Application was sent with the November 
JouRNAL to all Fellows resident overseas. The completed Forms should 
be returned to Wisley as soon as possible as the stocks of many seeds are 
small and soon exhausted. 

No Lists or Forms are being sent to Fellows resident in the 
British Isles except upon request. Fellows resident in the 
British Isles (including the Channel Islands and Eire) who wish to 
participate in the distribution should apply immediately for the 
List and Form to The Director (Seed Applications), The Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey, and en- 
close a stamped, addressed envelope. The completed Form must be 
returned so as to reach Wisley not later than December 31, 1960. 

Examination for the Teacher’s Diploma in School Gar- 
dening—This Examination is intended for the professional teacher 
who is giving instruction in school gardening. Twelve candidates 
entered for the Intermediate Examination and reached the required 
standard in the written examination to go forward to the practical tests. 
Of these candidates nine received a pass ini the examination as a whole, 
and will be eligible to proceed to the Final Examination if or when they 
are able to satisfy the regulations governing entry for that examination. 

Eleven candidates presented themselves for the Final Examination 
and reached the required standard in the written examination to proceed 
to the practical tests. All of them were successful in the examination as 
a whole, and the Diploma has been awarded as follows: 


MR. A. R. AMOS MR. R. MCKAY 

MR. O. J. BROOKE MR. F. B. MERRICK 
. E. CHAMBERLAIN MR. P. RENNIE 
. W. HARRISON MR. G. R. THOMPSON 
. A. HILL MR. G. G. YEARSLEY 
- T. LEE 
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The Society’s Examinations in 1961-—Candidates wishing to 


enter for the Society’s Examinations in Horticulture to be held in 1961 
are reminded that the closing dates for the receipt of entry forms are 
as follows: General Examination in Horticulture—Monday, January 9, 
1961; National Diploma in Horticulture, Intermediate and Final 
Examinations, and N.D.H. Honours—Wednesday, February 1, 1961; 
Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening, Intermediate and Final 
Examinations—Wednesday, February 1, 1961. 


THE REGISTRATION OF ORCHID HYBRIDS 
New International Registration Authority 


In 1895 Messrs. Sander & Sons, Orchid Growers, of St. Albans, 
England, instituted a system for the registration of orchid hybrids and 
in due course published the first issue of Sander’s List of Orchid Hybrids. 
At intervals in subsequent years the firm, or its successors, published 
several volumes of addenda, and orchid hybridists throughout the world 
are greatly indebted to the Sander family for a most valuable public 
service. 

Recently, to meet present-day conditions, the family business which 
was carried on for many years under the name of Messrs. Sander (St. 
Albans) Ltd., has been reorganized, and the registration of orchid hy- 
brids has been continued by one of the daughter companies—Messrs. 
David Sander’s Orchids Ltd. The great increase in the number of 
hybridists during the last twenty years has led to a correspondingly large 
increase in the work of registration, and Messrs. David Sander’s Orchids 
Ltd. have expressed a desire to be relieved of the work, and a hope that 
the task would be taken up by The Royal Horticultural Society. Conse- 
quently, at its meeting in London in May 1960, the Third World Orchid 
Conference recommended that the Society should assume the duties of 
International Registration Authority for Orchid Hybrids in accordance 
with the provisions of the International Code for the Nomenclature of 
Cultivated Plants. 

Therefore, with the agreement and co-operation of Messrs. David 
Sanders’ Orchids Ltd., as from January 1, 1961, ‘The Royal Horticultural 
Society will take over the registration of orchid hybrids and in due course 
publish particulars of all registrations made after December 31, 1960, 
under the title—Sander’s List of Orchid Hybrids. (Messrs. David 
Sander’s Orchids Ltd., have undertaken to publish addenda containing 
particulars of all registrations made by them up to December 31, 1960.) 

Anyone wishing to register an orchid hybrid on or after January 1, 
1961, should do so with The Registrar of Orchid Hybrids, The Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, London, S.W.1, using a form 
which may be obtained from The Registrar. The registration fee for 
each name will be {1 1s. od. ($3.00 U.S.A.) 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 


PREPARING THE WISLEY INFORMAL GARDEN AT 
THE CHELSEA SHOW, 1960 


By Francis Hanger, V.M.H. 


oo there was a dearth of entries for formal gardens on the main 
avenue at the 1960 Chelsea Flower Show, our President and Council 
decided that the vacant space should be filled by an entry from our 
gardens at Wisley. 

The space allotted was 118 feet long by 75 feet wide with a line of 
plane trees along the back and two large plane trees on the front right- 
hand side facing the exhibit, with another on the extreme left front 
corner. After the level site had been inspected it was thought that for 
the plan in mind the site was far too deep. To rectify this a woodland 
garden 20 feet wide was planned with a 4-foot-wide path running 
through, flanked on each side by Scots pines, underplanted with white 
rhododendrons such as ‘Helen Schiffner’, ‘Palestrina’ and mucronatum, 
intermixed with large plants of the rosy crimson R. ‘Cynthia’. The land 
on either side of the woodland path was covered by turves of wild 
heather, and the surface of the path with pine needles, giving a most 
natural woodland effect. The student gardeners from Wisley, who 
were helping to construct the exhibit, were not slow in nicknaming 
this path “Lover’s Lane”’. 

The site was now reduced from 75 feet in depth to 55 feet, leaving 
more or less a true oblong, 118 feet by 55 feet. To obtain the best 
effect the whole background would have to be raised from 4 feet, at 
its lowest point on the right-hand side of the 118 feet run, to 8 feet 
at the further end. Difficulty then arose in trying to obtain sufficient 
material to give the desired height to form the necessary undulating 
ridge along the whole background. To overcome this difficulty 500 
large bales of straw were placed into position, after which the soil from 
the excavations from the “hour-glass” shaped double pond, the bog 
garden and two azalea beds was placed over the straw, together with 
another 200 yards of soil obtained from the local dumps. In this way 
the opportunity was created to form a natural effect with a spring rising 
at the highest point flowing down the steep mound into the ponds, 
from there dropping another 3 feet into the bog garden 2 feet below 
the natural ground level on the extreme right-hand corner, in the shade 
of the two large plane trees. Here the primulas, irises, astilbes, mecono- 
psis, etc., looked at home and kept fresh and bright the whole time the 
show lasted (Fig. 167). 

After cementing the double-shaped pond it was necessary to place 
in position the rustic, oak, hump-backed bridge. This fitted cosily and 
naturally over the narrow part of the pond splitting it as if it were two. 
This pond occupied a central position in the garden running from 
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left to right, from which the water just trickled down a stone facing 
into the bog garden, forming a tiny foot-wide stream to disappear en- 
tirely in the middle of the meconopsis, primulas and irises. 

Planting now commenced with large Wisley hybrid rhododendrons 
immediately behind the bridge on the mound, with a background of 
Scots pines and Silver birches. Away to the right on the lower side of 
the bridge large-leaved Himalayan rhododendrons, R. sinogrande, R. 
falconeri, R. basilicum, etc., were planted under the shade of the dark 
trees. Situated immediately next to these was a large R. ‘Purple 
Splendour’ carrying hundreds of blooms and looking happy in the 
shade. Near this were large specimens of the cerise-red R. ‘Hexe’, 
with orange Lilium ‘Enchantment’ on either side. The combination 
of the three more or less resembled H.M. Queen’s racing colours. 

Following this much-admired combination of colour pale lemon 
and red rhododendrons, intermixed with yellow lilies, mostly hybrids 
raised by MR. JAN DE GRAAFF of Oregon, U.S.A., filled the background. 

Most of the rhododendrons in this collection were Wisley hybrids, 
many of which are as yet un-named, but the most outstanding one, 
immediately in line behind the bridge on raised ground, was R. ‘Billy 
Budd’ A.M., absolutely smothered with flowers, praised by all and very 
hard to visualize if not seen. 

Following up the ridge, to the extreme left, at the head of which 
was planted a large Acer japonicum, quite 8 feet high, were Kurume 
azaleas and R. kaempferi x malvatica hybrids, mostly of the white, 
soft pink and mauve shades, all combining together to make a fine mass 
of colour, very pleasing to the eye. It was from beneath this highly 
placed maple that the water way to the garden had its source where it 
ran down into the stream, through the ponds and into the bog garden. 
On either side of the waterside plantings two large specimens of Gunnera 
manicata were placed, one at the beginning of the pond and the second 
one, quite 8 feet in height with flowers spikes showing, at the beginning 
of the bog garden. 

In the water were various nymphaeas, together with the following 
plants: Aponogeton distachyus, Pontederia cordata, Typha latifolia, 
Scirpus species, Osmunda regalis, Acorus gramineus variegatus and 
A. calamus. 

Round the edges of the pend the following found natural homes: 
Astilbe ‘W. Reeves’, A. ‘Rhineland’, A. ‘Fanal’, A. ‘Hyacinth’, A. 
‘Prof. van der Weilen’, A. ‘Gladstone’, Primula japonica ‘Millers 
Crimson’, P. Thorpe Morieux Hybrids, Juniperus procumbens and 
Osmunda regalis. 

In the bog garden, all looking at their best under the shade of the 
two plane trees were: Iris kaempferi, I. pseudacorus bastardi, I. 
pseudacorus variegatus, I. laevigatus, Salix aiba ‘Chermisina’, Primula 
japonica, P. bulleyana, P. sieboldi, P. polyneura, P. yargongensis, P. 
pulverulenta Bartley Strain, P. prolifera, P. helodoxa, P. albpicola, 
P. alpicola luna, P. alpicola violacea, Meconopsis betonicifolia, M. 
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grandis, M. sheldonii, Astilbe ‘Hyacinth’, A. ‘W. Reeves’, A. ‘Rhine- 
land’, A. ‘Granat’, A. ‘Gladstone’, A. ‘Fanal’ and A. ‘Gertrude Brix’. 

The next operation was the placing of large specimen trees, which 
included Magnolia obovata, 12-14 feet high, on a small lawn by the 
pond; Metasequoia glyptostroboides near the pond; a large, highly 
coloured Acer japonicum in the bed on the right surrounded by Wisley- 
raised azaleas, orange, yellow and red in colour. At the opposite side 
a tall A. circinatum was surrounded by azaleas in shades of white, pink, 
rose, primrose and other soft shades. 

An outstanding bed of rather original combination was well to the 
front and included various forms of heather, both winter and summer- 
flowering varieties, Pernettya mucronata, which flowers well at the end 
of May to be followed by berries during the winter, menziesias, carrying 
their waxy, bell-shaped flowers—all a collection of plants liking full 
sun which would give some return, either flowers or berries, practically 
all the year through. 

Hundreds of hostas, including Hosta lanctfolia, H. sieboldiana, H. 
undulata, H. fortunei albopicta and H. albo-marginata and hardy ferns 
were used together with tall-growing enkianthus for ground cover and 
tiers amongst the rhododendrons to break the flatness. 

It now only remains to say that just over 4,500 sq. feet of grass were 
necessary to cover the undulating areas between the beds, giving 
nature’s carpet of green and putting the final touches to the informal 
garden. 


NORMAN KENNETH GOULD 


T is with great regret that we have to report the death of mR. N. K. 
Races, the Botanist at the Society’s Gardens, Wisley. His loss is a 
severe blow to the horticultural world in general and to the Society and 
its Fellows in particular. 

NORMAN GOULD was born on November 23, 1897, at Gravesend and 
was educated at the County Grammar School there. He came to Wisley 
as a Student in September 1914, but in the upheaval of the First World 
War he broke his studies to volunteer for service and joined the Royal 
Garrison Artillery in 1916. After only three months’ training he was 
sent to France where he remained until the end of the fighting and 
then went to Germany with the Army of Occupation. It was January 
1920 when, after more than three years’ service abroad, he returned to 
Wisley to resume his studies which gained him the Wisley Diploma in 
1921. 
On completion of his course he was invited by the Director of 
Wisley to join the laboratory staff and served first as Plant Recorder, 
then Demonstrator and, finally, as Lecturer in Botany. He was thus 
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acquainted with the Gardens from its early days and he remained there 
for the whole of his career. In fact, he was one of the last of the team 
of experts brought together by the late F. J. CHITTENDEN to staff the 
new laboratory at Wisley in the years immediately following the 
1914-18 War. At his death he had been with the Society for over 
forty-six years, which is noteworthy even in a calling such as horti- 
culture where long service is of common occurrence. 

GOULD at no time expressed any wish to move, for at Wisley he had 
found the ideal place in which to exercise his undoubted talent for the 
study of systematic botany. During his career he amassed a knowledge 
of horticultural plants probably unsurpassed in this county and his 
skill in their identification was almost uncanny. 

Apart from plant identification his duties included the teaching of 
systematic botany to students. ‘This he did with exceptional skill and 
with every effort to ensure that his pupils were able to work at all 
stages with freshly gathered material. Those who studied under him 
will recall with gratitude the trouble that he took to see that they 
acquired a sound knowledge of the principles of classification and 
nomenclature. 

Other duties included serving as Secretary to Floral ““B” Committee, 
to the Scientific Committee and to the Rhododendron Group. He was 
also a member of the Library Committee and was therefore a familiar 
figure at the Fortnightly Meetings at Vincent Square, but since his 
illness in November 1956 he had given up visits to London and led a 
much quieter life at Wisley, retaining only the Secretaryship of the 
Rhododendron Group. 

One of his talents was a flair for photography, which has enriched 
the Society’s collections with many fine photographs and lantern slides 
of all sorts, not only of plants but of horticultural operations, etc. It 
may not be generally known that NORMAN GOULD took all the photo- 
graphs for that popular publication The Vegetable Garden Displayed 
and its speedy production at the beginning of the last war was to a large 
extent made possible by the swiftness with which he produced the 
photographs, often under adverse weather conditions. 

He was an excellent writer and wrote on occasion in the Year Books 
of various specialist societies. Many Fellows will have enjoyed his 
monthly contribution to the JOURNAL under the heading ‘“‘Notes from 
Wisley”. He was also responsible for the production of the Wisley 
Guide-book and before the war collaborated with MR. ROBERT WILSON 
in the production of the Horticultural Colour Chart. In 1946, at the 
invitation of the late LORD ABERCONWAY, he became one of the Editors 
of the Rhododendron Year Book. In 1950 he was elected an Associate of 
Honour of the R.H.S. 

To his colleagues on the staff he was a man of great friendliness 
and ready wit and they will remember him with affection. Fellows and 
others who sought his advice were received with eourtliness and a 
charm of manner that is rarely met with nowadays. 
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The Society is the poorer for his passing and it will be long before 
Wisley will again boast a horticultural botanist with his knowledge 


and skill. 
DONALD E. GREEN 


FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY 
J. E. Downward, F.I.B.P. 


(Based on Lecture given on March 8, 1960, SIR FREDERICK STERN, O.B.E., 
M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair) 


_ purpose of flower photography, as I see it, is to give a true 
rendering of the beauty, form and characteristics of the flower, so 
that the impression is transmitted through the photograph, to all who 
see it. This is record photography, but there is no reason why the 
result should not have a pictorial quality also, provided always that it 
does not interfere with the original aim. Of course my apparatus is 
probably different from yours, my photographs being taken mainly 
for business purposes, but the approach to the operation will in many 
cases be the same. 

Take such an important item as lighting for example. Strong 
dramatic lighting is out of the question, as harsh shadows are not 
acceptable. A grower soon points out that there is no black in his 
flower, and a bright subdued daylight, so arranged that it gives good 
modelling, therefore produces the best result. To obtain this daylight 
effect by artificial lighting your lamps should be arranged to give prac- 
tically no shadows, your strongest light being placed to give just suffi- 
cient modelling to show the shape of your subject. 'To give roundness 
to some apples, I photographed them with the lighting coming from 
the top, right-hand corner and a little behind them. In order to make 
each little group stand out against the shadows, I photographed drifts 
of daffodils at Sutton Park with the light a little to the rear and on the 
left. I had to wait a long time to take the famous view from the house 
at Bodnant (R.H.S. JouRNAL, 1950, 75, Fig. 132). The light had to be 
just right to capture the distant view and the garden. This was taken 
in April when it was hoped there would be snow on the hills in the 
Snowdon range which you see in the distance. The weather was 
glorious, just like summer, so I did not succeed in showing any snow. 
While on the subject of snow, you need a back lighting to give you 
some detail to break up the whiteness of a snow scene. Do not despair 
if there is no sun. Photographs of the gardens at Hidcote Manor 
(R.H.S. JouRNAL, 1949, 74, Figs. 172-6) were taken on a damp, drizzly 
day. 

All flower photography should be in colour, and now that colour 
film is available for the small camera, it is a practical possibility for 
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everyone. Before the arrival of colour photography, it was possible to 
colour photographs and transparencies by hand. In 1919 the late 
R. A. MALBY coloured by hand a lantern slide of a blue freesia to illustrate 
a lecture on the hybridization of freesias by the REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 
This slide is interesting to me, because it marks the point where I 
decided to take up flower photography professionally. When the slide 
amongst others was shown to me, I went up to London for an interview 
with MR. MALBY, who was famous for his flower photographs, and joined 
his staff in that year. I owe a great deal to the guidance of MR. MALBY 
who was an excellent and extremely painstaking craftsman. Little did 
I think at that time that in forty years I should be using that slide before 
members of the same Society. I have said before that all photographs 
of flowers should be in colour. A black and white photograph of the 
Winkworth Arboretum in autumn cannot possibly convey an idea of 
the beautiful colouring. Similarly, grey strawberries in a black and 
white photograph could not make your mouth water. The scarlet- 
coated seeds sitting in their yellow-lined capsules of Celastrus orbicu- 
latus (Fig. 159) would appear with little effect in black and white. How- 
ever, when most of one’s work is for reproduction by a printing process, 
the question of cost arises; colour blocks being expensive to produce, 
by far the greater number of printed illustrations still have to be in 
monochrome. 

In black and white photography there have been great advances 
during the last fifty years in the speed and performance of sensitized 
material. The increase in speed of plates and films has been a great 
help in garden photography, where one has to avoid movement by 
draughts, breezes and sometimes howling gales. One can now wait for 
that lull when a fraction of a second’s exposure will give a fully exposed 
negative. In the good old days one spent considerable time waiting for 
a suitable opportunity to give an exposure of several seconds. This was 
achieved with a lens cap, which was removed for the exposure and re- 
placed afterwards. On very boisterous days, it was often necessary to 
uncap the lens several times to make the exposure, choosing a time 
when all the flowers were still. Luckily growing plants always return 
to their original position when the wind drops. Exposure in a tent at a 
flower show in those days now appears amusing, for at the Chelsea Show 
one removed the cap from the lens and then went for a walk while the 
plate exposed, even allowing one’s friends to walk in front of the camera 
if they were in a hurry. All this went on early in the morning, long 
before the show opened, and exposures were often 15 to 20 minutes. I 
have a photograph of an exhibit by Messrs. R. Veitch at the Exeter 
Show in 1886. In those days the speed of photographic plates was 
considerably slower, at least 60 or 70 times, and in this case it must 
have needed a very long exposure in a tent. 

More important than speed was the improvement in colour render- 
ing by the introduction of the Orthochromatic and, later, the Pan- 
chromatic emulsion. The orthochromatic plate is sensitive to the 
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yellows which had previously appeared black in the print, while the 
panchromatic plate is sensitive to all colours. This, as you can imagine, 
is a great help in the photography of flowers, it being possible to re- 
produce tonal values which suggest the shades of colour in the flowers. 
Take for example a photograph of Anemone ‘St. Brigid’ of various 
colours, in black and white. In the ordinary plate the red flowers are 
absolutely black, while the blue and the blue-pink could pass for 
white flowers. With a panchromatic plate there is a much better ren- 
dering of these colours. This is true also of yellows which previously 
came out far too deep in tone. The photograph of Paconia ‘Rose 
Garland’ (Fig. 157) gives a good idea of the colour and texture of the 
flower. It was taken with a bright diffused lighting which is ideal for 
flower photography. The rendering of Narcissus triandrus albus (Fig. 
80, R.H.S. JouRNAL, June, 1960) arranged simply in a container in a 
piece of bark and taken with a panchromatic plate is also a true one. It 
was prepared for an article on flower arrangement by the late mrs. 
CONSTANCE SPRY. When she had finished it she stepped back to examine 
her work and said, ‘Now MR. DOWNWARD, a child could do that.” I 
told her I was doubtful, because I think it contained a tremendous 
amount of MRs. sPRY’s skill, and is a masterpiece of simple composition. 
As a test, could you take away even one leaf without spoiling it? I 
shall miss the many happy and instructive days spent photographing 
with CONSTANCE SPRY. 

Also it is possible to emphasize, or tone down, a colour by the use 
of filters. The present-day panchromatic plate is very well balanced, 
and it is seldom necessary to use a filter; but in the garden a yellow 
filter may be used to tone down a blue sky, and to emphasize cloud 
effects. But also remember that it will tone down the blue flowers, 
and this sometimes spoils your picture. 

The most important factor in the production of a good photograph 
is correct exposure, and this is doubly true when using colour film. It 
requires great skill to estimate the exposure needed by merely looking 
at the subject, and one’s eyes are slow to adjust themselves to varying 
light conditions. There are many exposure meters on the market, and 
they are a good investment against the wastage of film. While speaking 
of exposure and exposure meters, may I suggest that you keep a record 
of the light reading, stop used, and exposure given for the first attempts 
at flower photography. You will then be able to compare the results and 
arrive at a conclusion as to which exposure gives the best picture. 
Exposure meters vary, and so do lenses. Make sure that your meter 
is reading only the light falling on the subject, and avoid reflections 
from the sky and other extraneous light which may creep in as reflec- 
tions from bright objects. Backgrounds play a very important part 
in flower photography. A medium grey shows up both flower and 
foliage, particularly for the yellows of daffodils. For a white flower 
such as Paeonia suffruticosa (R.H.S. JouRNAL, 1949, 74, Fig. 104) a 
slightly darker background shows it up to advantage, while a lighter 
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grey will give a good outline to the branch as well as the soft pink 
flowers of Viburnum fragrans. If you really wish to emphasize the white- 
ness and purity of your subject, a really dark background helps (Fig. 
158). Backgrounds can be used to emphasize the tone of a flower such 
as Freesia ‘Elizabeth’, which received an Award of Merit on February 9, 
1960. It was a deep ruby scarlet. Against a different and wrong back- 
ground the colour is quite different. 

I use a stand camera with many movements, which enables one to 

bring into focus all parts of the picture. These movements are not so 
necessary on a smaller camera, as the depth of field is greater owing to 
the shorter focus lens used to cover the much smaller picture. Most 
modern hand cameras are fitted with lenses which are calibrated to 
show the depth of field covered with each aperture, in other words they 
show the nearest and farthest object in focus at a given stop. The nearer 
the camera is to the subject, the less the depth of field, and a smaller stop 
must be used to ensure that the whole picture is sharp. Now the smaller 
the stop the longer the exposure, and each time you stop down the 
exposure is doubled. If your meter reading is 1/20th sec. at F8, you 
will find it is 1/1oth at F11 and 1/5 at F16. When using colour film, 
which is much slower than black and white, a close-up photograph will 
need to be taken in a very good light to use the ideal exposure of 1/1oth 
sec. 
When using a hand camera, be very sure that it is held perfectly 
still during the exposure; about 1/soth sec. is the slowest speed to be 
sure of no movement. Sometimes one cannot understand why colour 
pictures are not perfectly crisp and clear when projected, although 
there is no obvious movement to be recognized. This is often due to 
very slight movement of the camera during exposure. My advice would 
be to use a rigid tripod whenever possible, and also a release to operate 
the shutter. I know a camera stand is a nuisance to carry, but there are 
some very light and compact ones on the market. We use a very rigid 
stand, which becomes a trifle heavy during a long day’s work in a 
garden. Incidentally this stand is packed in a case which resembles 
a golf bag, and when I load it into the car, I am sure passers-by imagine 
that I am embarking upon a day of pleasure rather than work. 

I also use three lenses, each of a different focal length, and I will 
explain their uses by example where possible. I photographed an 
arrangement of daffcdils with a short-focus lens which was unsuitable 
for this purpose, as it increased the perspective, making the trumpet too 
wide in comparison with the perianth. So I took a second photograph 
of the same arrangement with a 180 mm. lens which we usually use in 
our 5 x 4 inch camera; this improved the perspective. A third photo- 
graph was taken with a longer focus lens. The proportion was much 
better and the flowers seemed to have received some beauty treatment 
which improved both perianth and trumpet, whereas with the 180 
mm. lens the perianths were not as flat as they should have been and 
the rims of the trumpets were far from being perfect. But there are 
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cases where a short-focus lens is a necessity. I wished to take a photo- 
graph of the Canal terrace at Bodnant from inside the Pin Mill (R.H.S. 
JOURNAL, 1950, 75, Fig. 135). It would have been impossible to show 
the two arches and garden with any other lens. Of course the garden 
looks much longer than it really is, as can be seen from Fig. 136 
(R.H.S. JourRNAL, 1950, 75). A short-focus lens can be used to obtain 
exaggerated effects and a heap of mangolds for instance can be made 
to look enormous, compared with human figures in the background. 

To arrange a group of flowers for a close-up photograph we pin 
them to a wooden box. Two large pins are used through each stem, 
one above the other, and this allows one to tilt the flower forward or 
backward by sliding the stem along the appropriate pin. If you need 
to move either side, withdraw the pins and move them along. This 
method allows one to place the flowers in practically any position and 
is much less exasperating than trying to do this in a vase (Fig. 162). 

MR. DOWNWARD then showed over 60 colour slides in 35 mm size 
and made brief remarks about each. 


ANNUALS AND BIENNIALS 
R. J. Huntley 


(Lecture given on August 9, 1960: MR. H. G. HILLIER, F.L.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair) 


BELIEVE that Annuals and Biennials contain many of the most bril- 
Tiiantiy coloured flowers seen in our gardens, and they certainly give us 
plenty of scope as in their wide range can be found something suitable 
for all our requirements. I should like to include in my talk a number of 
subjects which are perennial and I feel justified in doing so as those I 
shall mention adapt themselves so well to treatment as Annuals that they 
should certainly be grown in this way. 

There is a tendency today to plan our gardens in such a way that they 
require the minimum of labour to keep in order. I realize that this may 
be a necessity where labour has to be paid for. At the same time, judging 
by the congestion on the roads, many are out in their cars when in days 
gone by they would have been out in their gardens. While I appreciate 
that the expenditure of labour may be a little more in growing Annuals 
and Biennials than some of the more permanent subjects, however, cost 
of the seeds is comparatively small, and the fascination and joy of 
achievement of raising one’s own plants is very rewarding. I would like 
to spend most of my time in bringing to your notice the many and varied 
Annuals and Biennials which can be grown. I feel that many of them 
are not grown because they are not known, and sometimes where the 
plant is known many do not realize how many different types and vari- 
eties can be obtained. 
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However, before discussing what to grow, I think something about 
how to grow might be said to advantage. While it is perfectly true that 
any reasonably good garden soil will grow Annuals and Biennials, atten- 
tion to a few details will give better results. Although a particularly rich 
soil is not desirable, it should be well worked and drained as this tends 
to keep the ground warmer and assist germination. Care should be 
taken that the soil is not deficient in lime. Most soils will require lime 
every two or three years. Surface liming a few weeks before sowing will 
help not only to improve the condition of the soil but will do much to 
control the slug menace. Ground where it is intended to sow the annuals 
in their final positions should be left in a roughed up condition during 
the winter so that frosts and thaws get well in. This will enable you to 
obtain the very desirable tilth to receive the tiny seeds in the spring. 

Half-hardy Annuals usually require sowing in containers under glass 
for eventual planting out, and drainage is of the utmost importance and 
the compost must be friable. John Innes seed-scwing compost is ideal. 
However, if not available, an effort to get something comparable should 
be made. This consists of two parts medium loam, which should be 
sterilized ; one part good peat; one part coarse sand. To each bushel of 
this mixture add ? ounce chalk and 14 ounces of superphosphate. 
Whether sowing under glass or in the open ground, sow thinly. This 
will avoid overcrowding and possible damping off. Cover the seed 
lightly—the smaller the seed the less covering should be given. When 
sowing in situ outside I prefer to sow in drills even with small patches as 
this enables you to know where your seed is so that if weeding is neces- 
sary before the seedlings are large enough to distinguish it can be done 
safely. Even when you sow thinly you will find that thinning will be 
necessary, and indeed very desirable. Always give your Annuals room 
to develop. They will make stronger plants with more bloom and will 
last longer. Never allow your Annuals to set seed. The botanical 
definition of a true annual is one which when sown grows to maturity, 
flowers, sets seed and dies, naturally in the space of one year. If you 
prevent this cycle taking place by not allowing the plant to seed its life 
will be lengthened. 

Now let us consider some of the subjects which we can grow and 
their various positions. As I have already stated there is an Annual or 
Biennial which will be found suitable for all our particular requirements, 
and I hope to prove this to you in the time at my disposal. 

Taking first perhaps the least likely place where we might expect this 
class of plant, the rock garden, much can be done to brighten this spot in 
the garden, especially later in the year, by sowing a number of dwarfer 
subjects. Jonopsidium acaule, known as the Violet Cress, can be sown 
where it is to flower. The dwarf spreading habit with its dainty violet- 
mauve-blooms makes it an ideal plant for this work. Another very 
dainty unobtrusive plant is Leptostphon hybridus which has flowers of 
various colours and a dwarf compact habit. In very sunny situations 
Mesembryanthemum criniflorum, the Livingstone Daisy, will spread well 
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and has flowers of many delightful tints (Fig. 164). Cotula barbata if 
treated as a half-hardy annual will make a wonderful little plant with its 
yellow button-like flowers. This is about 3 inches in height. Dimor- 
photheca, particularly the ‘Glistening White’ and ‘Buff Beauty’, has 
blooms which simply cover the low growing foliage. ‘This is possibly 
one of the fastest growing of all the annuals. It can, from a late sowing, 
be brought into bloom within six weeks from the time of sowing. There 
are, of course, many more of these charming little subjects, but I must 
go on to other spots in the garden. 

One of the most popular uses for Annuals and Biennials is bedding, 
particularly spring bedding with wallflowers, sweet Williams and myosotis. 
The early-flowering section of wallflowers is to be strongly recom- 
mended. These will flower three weeks earlier. In fact in sheltered 
places they can be seen in bloom in February. When choosing our sub- 
jects, I believe we are sometimes a little conservative in our choice and 
tend to stick to the old favourites such as antirrhinums, petunias, 
salvias, etc. Do not think I am decrying these grand plants—time has 
proved how good they are—but there are others which might make a 
welcome change. One which stands vividly in my mind at the moment 
is delphinium “Tom Thumb Gentian Blue’. I have a beautiful bed in 
front of my office this year. The seed was sown on February 23 under 
glass and the plants were put out on May 6. They have been blooming 
for the past month. This is a perennial, but you see it can be grown 
quite easily as an annual. There are two further varieties in this subject 
—‘Cambridge Blue’ and ‘White,’ both of similar dwarf habit. Godetia 
‘Azalea-flowered Cerise Pink’ is another delightful bedding plant. From 
a sowing in mid-March, bushy plants one foot in height can be obtained 
in bloom from mid-July onwards. This is one to use where a striking 
effect is required. Other plants in this range are U/rsinia ‘Golden 
Bedder’ ; Dianthus heddewigit (Japanese pink) in various varieties, and, of 
course, the nemesias with their wonderful colour range. 

It has been said that the plant breeder, in raising many of the im- 
proved varieties, has lost much of the scent of the original types. 
Whether this be true I do not propose to argue now, but one thing I 
can assure you is that among the Annuals we still have some of the most 
strongly scented flowers and at least one of these should be in our gar- 
dens. Ocnothera trichocalyx, which is really a hardy biennial, can be 
grown as a half-hardy annual. Sown in February and planted out in 
May, it will bloom throughout the summer, the blooms remaining open 
all day and having a strong honeysuckle scent. The night-scented stock, 
although not much to look at in the daytime, will if sown in its final 
position make its presence known in the evening. Nicotiana is another 
grand plant for giving scent in the evening. Nicotiana affinis, although 
having its blooms closed in the daytime, opens with added freshness 
later in the day, and I believe is the most heavily scented of the varieties. 

Some of the climbing Annuals are extremely useful where it is 
desired to cover a fence or trellis quickly. Tropaeolum canariense, the 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 

Fic. 156—Camellia japonica ‘Mrs. D. W. Davis’. A.M. April 15, 1960. Exhibited 

by Her Majesty The Queen. One of a collection of varieties presented to Her 
Majesty by the Men’s Camellia Society of Birmingham, Alabama (see p. §27) 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 157—Paeony ‘Rose Garland’. Photograph showing the effects of soft lighting 
(see p. 518) 
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Photo: 3. E. Downward 


Fic. 158—Galanthus ‘Samuel Arnott’. Photograph showing the brilliance of white 
flowers against a dark background (see p. 519) 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 159—Celastrus orbiculatus. A very fine photograph by Mr. J. E. Downw: 
(see p. 517) 
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Photo; J. FE. Downward 


Fic. 160—Sheffield Park Gardens, Sussex, in midsummer showing the rhodo- 
dendrons and a swan in foreground 


Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 161—Sheffield Park Gardens later in the season. A photograph that is care- 
fully framed by a tree-trunk 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 

Fic. 162—A group of Daffodils 

arranged for a studio portrait 

showing Mr. Downward’s 

methods of pinning flowers into 
position (see p. 520) 


Photo: J. E. Downward 
Fic. 163—Citrus fruits and flowers showing lighting carefully arranged to display 
the rough texture of the fruits 
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Photo: ¥. E. Downward 


Fic. 164—Mesembryanthemum criniflorum. A valuable annual for the Rock Garden 
which should make a mass of very brilliant colour (see p. 522) 


Photo: Sutton & Son Ltd 


Fic. 165;—Norman Kenneth Gould, Botanist to the Society at the R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, 1921-60 (see p. 514) 
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Photo: H. Smith 
Fic. 166—A fine double border composed mostly of annuals at Hilborough Hall, 
Norfolk 


Photo: Valerie Finnis 


Fic. 167—The bog garden at Chelsea Show arranged by the R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, with Mr. F. Hanger, V.M.H., on the bridge (see p. 512) 
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Canary Creeper, will cover quite a large area in the one year. Some of 
the best of the others are Cobaea scandens; Ipomoea rubro-coerulea, 
Heavenly Blue; and the sweet pea. The mention of sweet peas gives me 
a good introduction to this plant which has been referred to as the Queen 
of Annuals, I have been particularly interested for many years in this 
charming flower. However, I must not allow myself to be carried away 
on this occasion. I would like to suggest that a clump of four or five 
plants grown up some twiggy supports in the back of the border would 
not only give you a grand bit of colour but also plenty of cut flower and 
delightful scent. 

The incorporation of Annuals and Biennials in the perennial border 
is another excellent use for these plants, and in this way the flowering 
period and colour range can be considerably extended. Coreopsis 
drummondiu, which makes a good plant and grows to a height of 18 inches, 
has bright yellow flowers with chestnut brown centres and makes a 
grand show in the border. Others which are suitable for this position are 
godetia, the tall branching types; scabious ; annual chrysanthemum, and 
Gypsophila elegans in white or delicate pink. 

All gardens should have some flowers which are suitable for cutting, 
and where there is likely to be a fairly heavy demand it is advisable to 
grow patches expressly for this purpose so that the beauty of the flower 
beds is not spoiled. Sometimes this can be very effectively done in the 
vegetable garden. There are a whole host of Annuals and Biennials 
which can be grown for floral arrangement. The following are but a 
cross section of the best: Cleome spinosa, Shirley poppy, helichrysum, 
Clarkia elegans, stocks and zinnias. 

Although Annuals are notorious sunlovers, there are a number which 
are tolerant of partial shade. Among the best of these are Digitalis, 
Anchusa, Myosotis, Nicotiana, Linum, and Coreopsis. Those of you, who 
are in the habit of visiting the Society’s Gardens at Wisley, will possibly 
have seen Digitalis Excelsior Hybrids growing there in the woods, quite 
happy in the shade. 

I would like to mention here a number of hardy annuals which can 
be sown in their final position in the autumn and will over-winter quite 
successfully most years. Where this can be done there is a great advan- 
tage to be gained, as sowings made at this time of the year make better 
plants, give more blooms, flower longer and earlier; and, of course, a 
successional sowing can be made in the spring. Larkspur, calandula, 
eschscholtzia and poppy can all be treated this way. 

I have been delighted to note the increase in the number of people 
who now own a small greenhouse and consequently the increasing 
demand for plants for pot culture. There are, of course, many recognized 
greenhouse plants of an annual nature such as the various types of 
primulas, especially Primula malacoides, which make such a lovely dis- 
play during the winter months, and the cinerarias blooming in the early 
spring. However, I would like to suggest to you a number of plants 
which are hardy and normally grown outside, but if raised as pot plants 
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will make a beautiful show under glass. The great advantage of these 
subjects is that because of their hardiness they only require the minimum 
of heat during the coldest weather, in fact little more than the exclusion 
of frost. Petunias, particularly the dwarf bedding types, and also the 
double forms, will make a grand show from an autumn sowing. Another 
delightful subject which can be treated in the same way is Phlox drum- 
mondii. Nemesias will flower at practically all times of the year; and 
doubtless many of you have seen the wonderful plants of salpiglossis, 
nicotianas, stocks, etc., flowering in pots at the Chelsea Flower Show. 

There are, of course, many more Annuals and Biennials which can 
be grown quite easily, but time will not permit me to mention them. I 
hope I have been able to make you want to know more about these very 
fascinating flowers. 


CONIFERS AT VINCENT SQUARE 
R. C. Jenkinson 


HE exhibit of conifers at The Royal Horticultural Society’s Show on 

October 11 and 12, 1960, by amateurs and Messrs. Hillier must be 
the finest and most interesting since the Conifer Conference in 1931. I 
think it was a pity that the announcement of the special reference to 
conifers at this Show was not made earlier than the September number 
of the JouRNAL, for some of the greatest gardens were not contributors, 
such as Fota and Castlewellan. Nor did the gardening public know 
what they could, uniquely, see. I only hope that this will be an annual 
event, either in autumn or when some conifers are in flower, also bearing 
cones. 

First, the organizers of the Show must be congratulated on the 
admirable arrangement of the twelve amateur classes. The most 
important was class 12, calling for one species each of twelve genera, 
and was very well filled. First prize went to the collection from Crown 
Lands, Windsor Great Park. Considering that this garden was only 
begun about 1932, this was a most meritorious exhibit. 

To my mind, the outstanding branch was Abies numidica, so distinct 
from all other silver firs in its straight-sided cylindrical cones terminat- 
ing in a short, flat pyramid. They were very gummy, and of a beautiful 
shade of bluey sea-green. Class 11 for six genera received no entry, so 
space was occupied by six Abies from LORD STAIR from Lochinch Castle, 
Wigtownshire. These were very good. Perhaps the most interesting 
was the very rare A. vilmorinii, a hybrid between A. pinsapo and A. 
cephalonica, the latter from Greece, the former from Spain. In habit 
and foliage intermediate, its cones were brown and tall. From the same 
source came A. homolepis, shown as _brachyphylla, a controversial 
species. MR. PILKINGTON at Grayswood Hill considers the specimen 
shown was A. homolepis. He has two big trees which he considers 
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distinct on account of the length of cone, those of A. brachyphylla being 
longer. MR. ANNESLEY of Castlewellan, Co. Down, concurs. 

In the other ten classes some extremely good and interesting 
exhibits were displayed, notably from MR. R. A. BANKS, Kingston, 
Herefordshire ; Stourhead, Zeals, Wiltshire, and Killerton, Devonshire, 
both National Trust. This is no catalogue. I have selected some species 
that especially attracted me and that any visitor would be glad to see. 
Larix griffith is a tender larch from Sikkim, remarkably shown from 
Kingston. It has long needles and very long purplish brown cones 
strongly hooked like an Abies, 3 inches long. It may be well to record 
here that our old friend the Douglas fir, lately known as Pseudotsuga 
taxifola, has reverted by the rule of priority to P. menziesii, after its 

discoverer. At this show the Colorado form, P. menziesii glauca, was 
most attractive and might well be more frequently planted. ‘The variety 
of it called moerheimii is of an even more beautiful silvery blue. These 
two forms are much dwarfer than the type, and are valuable trees for 
small gardens. 

The confusing agglomeration of Chinese silver firs, centring 
perhaps on Abies delavayi, were well represented by rare species. 
A. fabri from Stourhead has needles more loosely arranged than most 
of this section, and they are longer. The cones are longer and more 
cylindrical, less barrel- -shaped, and of a smokier grey-blue, with less 
prominent hooks to the bracts. A. fargesti var. sutchuenensis—previously 
unknown to me—has mahogany young shoots, becoming light brown. 
It has short needles of only three-quarters of an inch, flatly arranged, 
light green above and silver beneath (as shown). Abies delavayi from 
Kingston, so close to forrestii and georget, was typical of trees I have 
seen at Castlewellan and Rowallane; I wish we could get seed back from 
Western China. 

Abies cephalonica is anybody’s fir, hardy, beautiful and with very 
sharply-pointed needles; it will grow on the limestone, coming as it 
does from Greece. A. spectabilis, a lovely tree from the Himalayas 
which we used to know as A. webbiana, is unfortunately spring-tender: 
this came from Stourhead. Kingston sent Tsuga “‘Pattoniana’’, now T. 
mertensiana, with unusually long cones. Sequoia sempervirens albo-spica, 
now to be known as S. sempervirens adpressa, was very attractive. It is 
much smaller than the type. The most outstanding piceas were P. polita, 
with very sharp needles and golden cones, and P. koyamai, a very rare 
Japanese seldom seen, the latter from Kingston. Its wood was light 
chestnut coloured. 

Several exhibitors sent the rather tender Libocedrus chilensis, a 
beautiful slender fastigiate tree in this country with silver green foliage. 
Cupressus torulosa from Bhutan is seldom seen; it is usually represented 
by its more pendulous variety corneyana. However, the type was sent 
from Killerton, near Exeter, now a National Trust garden. Two 
interesting exhibits from Crown Lands were Metasequoia glyptostro- 
boides, which I have not seen in fruit before, and Picea likiangensis. The 
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Japanese Torreya nucifera is seldom seen bearing its nuts. ‘Two or three 
people sent Cunninghamia lanceolata (sinensis as we used to know it), 
including a very glaucous form from Killerton, who also sent Sciadopitys 
verticillata. Chamaecyparis formosensis was shown under this, its correct 
name, and also as Cupressus formosensis. It is a lovely cypress, but it 
must have protection from wind. 

No account of this most interesting display of conifers would be 
complete without a tribute to MR. H. G. HILLIER, whose group contained, 
so I was told, over 370 distinct species and varieties. I do not suppose 
so many Podocarpus have ever been shown on one stand, from the 
dwarf, hardy P. alpinus and P. nivalis to the tender P. dacrydioides. 
Pines occupied one end of the group, dominated by the lovely but 
unfortunately tender P. patula. Cedrus atlantica glauca pendula is an 
all-too-rare addition to our weeping trees; nor is the Cypriot cedar, 
C. brevifolia, often enough seen. Its needles are much shorter than its 
close cousin C. bani, and it is of historical interest in that Darius, King 
of the Persians, had fifty ships built of its wood with which to attack the 
Greeks. Tsuga jeffreyi is no common plant. Once considered a hybrid 
of 7. mertensiana, from the fact that it has been raised true from seed 
at Westonbirt, it can be considered a good species. 

A three-foot branch of Pinus pinea was too big to go into a class, but 
was exhibited on the concrete ledge next to Class 12. It was of great 
interest, showing 5 years of coning: there were cones of 1960, 1957— 
and the cone-scars of 1956. 

In what we may call the era of the small, or at any rate labour-saving 
garden, dwarf conifers have gained greatly in popularity. In some 
future Show devoted to the family, perhaps a class or classes for such 
plants could be included. 


PLANTS WHICH HAVE RECEIVED AWARDS 
IN 1960 


Agapanthus campanulatus albus A.M. August 9, 1960. A 
white-flowered form of this handsome species which has proved com- 
pletely hardy in Southern England. The 4-inch umbels of pure white, 
campanulate flowers, each about } inch across were borne on stems 2 
feet high on the specimens shown. Exhibited by W. E. Th. Ingwerson 
Ltd., and Gravetye Gardens, Gravetye, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

Camellia japonica ‘Donckelarii’, A.M. March 8, 1960. Of all 
camellias this cultivar remains one of the most popular as it will bloom 
freely out of doors and yet, equally, it responds extraordinarily well to 
cultivation under glass. Sixteen petals make up each Semi-double flower 
which is usually some 4 inches across. The flower is characteristically 
coloured Claret Red (H.C.C. 621) and marbled—sometimes heavily— 
with white. Exhibited by The Misses E. and E. Godman, South Lodge, 
Horsham, Sussex. 
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Camellia japonica ‘Imbricata Alba’ A.M. March 23, 1960. 
About fifty petals, some notched, and in many rows, make up the Formal 
Double flower of this cultivar. Each flower is 4 inches across and white 
in colour. Exhibited by ‘The Misses E. and E. Godman, South Lodge, 
Horsham, Sussex. 

Camellia japonica ‘Kouron-Jura’ A.M. May 3, 1960. Col. Sir 
James Horlick introduced this plant from Japan in 1939. The medium- 
sized flowers are Formal Double and Turkey Red (H.C.C. 721) in colour. 
Few stamens are to be found as the majority are petaloid. Exhibited by 
Crown Estate Commissioners, Windsor Great Park, Berks. 

Camellia japonica ‘Lanarth’ A.M. April 5, 1960. Here it should 
be noted that the cultivar name is a new one, given to a plant which has 
been confused with C. japonica ‘Kimberley’ in the past. In size the 
flower is 4 inches across, it is Semi-double and has a tight, central cluster 
of stamens. The colour of the petals is Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822/1). 
A particularly fine illustration of the cultivar is to be found in The 
Camellia, vol. I, t. xxviii. (The Leslie Urquhart Press) 1960. Exhibited 
by Michael P. Williams, Esq., Lanarth, St. Keverne, Cornwall. 

Camellia japonica ‘Mrs. D. W. Davies’ A.M. April 5, 1960. 
This is stated to be a plant best suited for the cool greenhouse. The 
flowers are Rose Pink (H.C.C. 427/3) in colour, Semi-double and 44 
inches across. A few stamens are petaloid but the majority form a tight, 
central cluster (Fig. 156). Exhibited by Her Majesty The Queen. 

Camellia japonica ‘Pink Champagne’ A.M. April 5, 1960. 
Among the many new and good American cultivars this is one of the 
most attractive. In shape the flowers are Paeony Form, 5 inches across 
and coloured a bright, variable shade of Dawn Pink (H.C.C. 523 /1-523). 
Exhibited by Her Majesty The Queen. 

Camellia japonica ‘Tomorrow’ A.M. April 5, 1960. This cultivar 
originated in America and is recommended for cultivation in cool green- 
house conditions. It has large flowers of Paeony Form some 5 inches 
across and coloured Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623-623/1). The stamens are 
nearly all petaloid. Exhibited by Her Majesty The Queen. 

Camellia japonica ‘Yours Truly’ A.M. February 23, 1960. The 
parent of this plant is C. japonica ‘Lady Vansittart’ from which it 
sported. The Semi-double flowers have fourteen petals and a central 
cluster of stamens, an occasional one of which is petaloid. In colour the 
flowers are Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/2) with the veination a deeper 
shade and the margins bordered white. Exhibited from the R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey. 

Camellia williamsii ‘Citation’ A.M. March 8, 1960. On this 
hybrid the flowers are Semi-double, measure 3} inches across and con- 
tain sixteen petals; the stamens are numerous in a central cluster and a 
few are petaloid. The flowers are coloured Rose Pink (H.C.C. 427/2) 
with a slight deepening of the colour at the base of the petals and in the 
veination. Exhibited by Lord Aberconway and The National Trust, 
Bodnant, Tal-y-Cafn, Denbighshire. 
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Cotoneaster racemiflorus var. soongoricus A.M. August 30, 
1960, as a hardy berrying shrub. A small Chinese species with a rather 
spreading habit which may reach 6 or 7 feet in height. The numerous 
small berries, each about } inch across are shades of Delft Rose (H.C.C. 
020-020/2) in colour and are carried all along the arching branches. 
Exhibited by L. M. Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, Fincham, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

Campanula fragilis F.C.C. August 9, 1960. An excellent plant 
suitable for the cool greenhouse. It is not dependably hardy unless 
planted in a very sheltered spot and is best grown as a pot plant for the 
house or in a hanging basket. The small, ovate, cordate leaves are 
coarsely crenate-dentate and up to 1 inch long. The numerous, deeply 
five-lobed, salver-shaped flowers are about 1 inch across, and carried all 
along the rather sprawling branches. Those on the specimen shown 
were Sea Lavender Violet (H.C.C. 637/2) but the colour is variable and 
can range from a deep violet Blue to White on other plants. Exhibited 
by W. L. Tjaden, Esq., 85 Welling Way, Welling, Kent. 

Hoheria ‘Glory of Amlwch’ A.M. July 12, 1960. A very free- 
flowering small tree, thought to be of hybrid origin, which is perfectly 
hardy at Highdown where it has reached a height of 18 feet. The ovate, 
pale green leaves are about 3} inches long, with serrate margins. The 
pure white flowers borne in cluster of three to eight are 1} inches across, 
and have purplish stigmas. Exhibited by Sir Frederick Stern, O.B.E., 
M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. 

Hydrangea ‘Bluebird’ A.M. July 12, 1960. A beautiful “‘lacecap” 
variety, believed to be a hybrid of H. acuminata Siebold. ‘The outer row 
of sterile florets, which were individually about 1 inch across, was close 
to Sea Blue (H.C.C. 043/3) in colour, on the specimen shown, and the 
central corymb of fertile flowers, each about } inch across, was near to 
Prince’s Blue (H.C.C. 745/3). Exhibited by Mr. M. Haworth-Booth, 
Farall Nurseries, Roundhurst, Haslemere, Surrey. 

Iris ‘Twinkle’ A.M. May 23, 1960, as a variety for general garden 
use. A hybrid between Jris innominata and I. douglasiana. Flower stems 
8-10 inches long. Erect and straight. One well-proportioned flower per 
stem ; standards 1,°; inches long, ;’5 inch wide, spathulate, erect, cupped, 
tips not adpressed, Chrome Yellow (H.C.C. 605/1); falls 2,4, inches 
long, 14 inches wide, horizontal, spathulate, velvety, Chrome Yellow 
(H.C.C. 605) with a blotch of yellow, midrib of haft pale green. Style 
and crest yellow. Shown by Mrs. L. W. Brummitt, 30 Bloxham Road, 
Banbury, Oxon. 

Iris ‘Banbury Beauty’ A.M. May 23, 1960, as a variety for general 
use. Flower stem 11} inches long, erect. One well-proportioned flower 
per stem. Standards 2} inches long, ;% inch wide, spathulate to lanceo- 
late, erect, cupped, tips not adpressed, Heliotrope (H.C.C. 636/3), 
veining Royal Purple (H.C.C. 834/3); falls 2% inches long, 1} inches 
wide, flaring, spathulate, velvety, Mineral Violet (H.C.C. 635/3) at 
margins, with a blotch of Plum Purple (H.C.C. 934) veins. Style almost 
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white, crest violet. Shown by Mrs. L. W. Brummit, 30 Bloxham Road, 
Banbury, Oxon. 

Juglans regia var. laciniata A.M. July 26, 1960. An attractive form 
of the English walnut with deeply and irregularly cut leaflets, which 
makes a handsome specimen tree about 70 feet high for the larger 
garden. Exhibited by Capt. Collingwood Ingram, F.L.S., V.M.H., The 
Grange, Benenden, Kent. 

Lilium ‘Lady Bowes Lyon’ A.M. July 12, 1960. A very handsome 
lily raised from a cross between L. ‘Dark Princess’ with (L. ‘Maxwill’ x 
L. ‘Edna Kean’) which received a P.C. on July 7, 1959, as Lilium No. 
503. The spike exhibited carried sixteen reflexed flowers, each about 
4 inches across and near to Capsicum Red (H.C.C. 715) in colour. The 
individual perianth segments were about 34 inches long and 13 inches 
wide, with heavy spotting at the broadest part. Exhibited by G. W. 
Darby, Esq., Rabley Heath, Welwyn, Herts. 

Limonium latifolium ‘Blue Cloud’ A.M. August 9, 1960. This 
very attractive herbaceous plant is described as a good form of Limo- 
nium latifolium often known as Sea Lavender. Its height is about 2 to 
24 feet and its elegant widely and loosely branched flower stems bear a 
profusion of small Sea Lavender Violet (H.C.C. 637/1) flowers. In 
addition to its use in the border it is a useful plant for cutting. Exhibited 
by Mr. S. M. Gault, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1. 

Limonium vulgare ‘George Butler’ A.M. July 26, 1960, as a 
hardy flowering herbaceous plant. An attractive, large-flowered form 
of our native sea lavender with spreading panicles, about 1} feet high 
of numerous, small, Aster Violet (H.C.C. 38-38/1) flowers. Exhibited 
by Mr. S. M. Gault, The Superintendent’s Office, Regents Park, 
London, N.W.1. 

Nerine ‘Angela Limerick’ A.M. September 27, 1960. This very 
attractive variety has good-sized umbels of bright Dutch vermilion 
flowers borne on stout stems. The parentage of this plant is unknown 
but it was raised at Borde Hill. Raised, introduced and shown by Sir 
Ralph Clarke, K.B.E. (gr. Mr. Brian Doe), Borde Hill, Haywards Heath. 

Poliothyrsis sinensis A.M. August 30, 1960. A most attractive, 
but uncommon small, hardy tree, native to Central China and valuable 
for its late flowering habit. The dark green, alternate, dentate, ovate 
leaves are strongly three-veined from the base, about 4 inches long and 
24 inches across. The small flowers, produced in loose terminal 
panicles about 7 or 8 inches long, open white and gradually change to 
pale yellow-brown with age. Exhibited by The Director, The Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, Surrey. 

Rose ‘Dearest’ A.M. May 23, 1960. A fragrant floribunda variety 
raised in 1955 as the result of a cross between R. ‘Spartan’ and an 
unnamed seedling. The medium-sized Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/2) 
flowers are carried in elegant sprays. Raised, introduced and shown by 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson & Sons Ltd., Hawlmark, Newtownards, N. 
Ireland. 
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Rose ‘Dorothy Wheatcroft’ A.M. September 27, 1960. This is 


a very vigorous and highly disease-resistant floribunda variety. It 
carries very large trusses of semi-double Orient Red (H.C.C. 819/1) 
flowers which open to 3 inches across. Its colour is retained well till 
the petals fall and on account of the size of the trusses it is a valuable 
rose for use in public parks and other places where bold splashes 
of colour are needed. Raised in Germany by Herr M. 'Tantau, intro- 
duced and shown by Messrs, Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington, 
Nottingham. 

Rose ‘Honeymoon’ A.M. May 23, 1960. A floribunda variety 
raised by Herr Wm. Kordes as the result of a cross between R. ‘Clare 
Grammerstorf’ and R. ‘Spek’s Yellow’. Its medium-sized, fragrant, 
Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/1) flowers are of good shape and substance. 
Introduced and shown by Messrs. Alex. Dickson & Sons Ltd., Hawl- 
mark, Newtownards, N. Ireland. 

Rose ‘Lady Sonia’ A.M. July 12, 1960. A vigorous shrub rose 
resulting from a cross made by Mr. J. S. Mattock between R. ‘Grand- 
master’ and R. ‘Doreen’. Its medium-sized Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 6/1) 
fragrant flowers tinged with red on the outer petals are produced with 
great freedom. The foliage is dark green and plentiful and the height 
of the plant is given as 5 to 6 feet. Introduced and shown by Mr. 
John Mattock, The Rose Nurseries, Windmill Road, Headington, 
Oxford. 

Rose ‘Lively’ A.M. May 23, 1960. A very lovely fragrant H.T. 
variety resulting from a cross between R. ‘Wellworth’ and R. ‘Ellinor 
Le Grice’. It is very free flowering, healthy and of medium height. Its 
large Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 627/1) flowers are of perfect form. Raised, 
introduced and shown by Messrs. E. M. Le Grice (Roses) Ltd., Rose- 
land Nurseries, North Walsham. 

Rose ‘Nymphenburg’ A.M. June 14, 1960. A very vigorous 
arching shrub variety raised by Herr Wm. Kordes in Germany as the 
result of a cross between R. ‘Sangerhausen’ and R. ‘Sunmist’. It bears 
through summer and autumn successive crops of Shell Pink (H.C.C. 
516/1) very fragrant double flowers with an Aureolin (H.C.C. 3/2) re- 
verse at the base of the outer petals. The flowers are followed by large 
heps. Shown by Messrs. Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey. 

Rose ‘Piccadilly’ A.M. May 23, 1960. A striking and very vigorous 
H.T. bi-colour variety raised in 1955 by Mr. Sam McGredy IV as the 
result of a cross between R. ‘McGredy’s Yellow’ and R. ‘Karl Herbst’. 
It has been awarded gold medals at Rome and Madrid. Its flowers are 
large, of beautiful form, Geranium Lake (H.C.C. 20) inside with Indian 
Yellow (H.C.C. 6/2) revérse. Introduced and shown by Messrs. S. 
McGredy Ltd., Portadown, N. Ireland. 

Rose ‘Super Star’ A.M. September 13, 1960. This remarkable 
and very beautiful H.T. rose has received the Gold Medal of the 
National Rose Society and also the President’s International ‘Trophy 
for the “best rose of the year”. It was raised in Germany by Herr M. 
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Tantau. Its full and fragrant glowing vermilion flowers are of perfect 
form. The plant is of vigorous habit and is reported to be very disease 
resistant. Introduced and shown by Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., 
Ruddington, Nottingham. 

Tulip ‘Maureen’ A.M. May 23, 1960, as a variety for garden 
decoration. Flower stems 21-23 inches tall. Flowers 34 inches deep, 
diameter open 3} inches; petals slightly pointed, margins slightly 
incurving, creamy white with a pale brown blotch at base inside. 
Raised by Messrs. Segers Bros., Holland, and shown by Messrs. P. de 
Jager & Sons (London) Ltd., 46 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 


S.W.1. 


FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN 
PLANTS RARE IN CULTIVATION 


Dittany of Crete (Origanum dictamnus) The Secretary, The Herb Farm 


Lavendula pinnata Ltd., Seal, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Lavendula multifida 

Impatiens auricoma R. Waterfield, Dunard House, 
Shirley, Solihull. 

Hesperis matronalis, double form Rev. Dr. P. C. Moors, Pershore 
Vicarage, Worcestershire. 

Androsace charpentieri D. G. Grinling, Great Farm 

Androsace hausmannii House, Silsoe Road, Maulden, 

Androsace wulfeniana Bedford. 


BOOK NOTES 


“The Camellia” Vol. Il. Edited by Beryl Leslie Urquhart, with 2 repro- 
ductions from paintings by Raymond Booth and 14 reproductions from paintings 
by Paul Jones. Folio. 76 pp., incl. plates. ‘The Leslie Urquhart Press, Plaw 
Hatch Hall, Sharpthorne, Sussex. 5 gns. 

This most handsome volume contains paintings of some of the finest camellias 
which it is possible to grow in English gardens. There are six varieties of C. reticulata, 
including both ‘Robert Fortune’ and ‘Capt. Rawes’, the remainder of these being 
drawn from the recently introduced Yunnan camellias. ‘Donation’ is a worthy 
representative of the williamsii hybrids. This is surely one of the most lovely and also 
most adaptable of all garden plants for a lime-free soil. The remainder are varieties of 
C. japonica and among them are several recently raised in America such as ‘Mrs. D. W. 
Davis’ to which an Award of Merit was given only this year’ It is a very large semi- 
double of delicate blush pink. The white Australian-raised ‘Polar Bear’ is another 
variety of great beauty, rather resembling the better known ‘Gauntletti’ which was 
featured in the First Volume. The drawings show almost to perfection the plants and 
the reproductions by Messrs. Lohse of Frankfurt, Germany, are some of the richest 
and best which I have seen for some time. The quality of the whites and the greens, 
both difficult colours to reproduce satisfactorily, is superb. Each plate is accompanied 
by a page of text giving synonyms if any, a good description, history and sometimes also 
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a note from the raiser. It is interesting to have four variants or sports of ‘Lady Van- 
sittart’ together on one page and to read that these were all picked from the same bush. 
Mrs. Urquhart contributes also a Foreword and an interesting account of the intro- 
duction of camellias from China, especially the Yunnan varieties of C. reticulata and 
we should be grateful to her for the enterprise and care which have been devoted to 
this production. We look forward to further volumes in the Series. 

PATRICK M. SYNGE 


“Daffodils, Outdoors and In.’ By Carey E. Quinn. 204 pp. Illus. 
(Heathside Press Inc.) $4.50. 

This book is written by an experienced daffodil lover, who in his Foreword says 
that he has set down his own experiences and observations in every section of the United 
States of America; he has therefore had in mind the rapidly increasing number of 
daffodil growers in that country and much will be found in it that applies more to that 
side of the Atlantic than to this side. 

The three parts into which it is divided under the headings of ‘‘Daffodils Outdoors”’, 
“Daffodils Indoors” and ‘Daffodils for the Specialist’”’ have each four chapters dealing 
with various aspects of the main heading. Culture, the use of daffodils in the garden 
and for naturalizing, and pest and diseases are well covered. 

In part two, the chapter on drying and preserving the blooms should gladden the 
hearts of those for whom the daffodil season is far too short and for those who wish to 
anticipate the next flowering season, lists of suitable varieties for forcing and cool 
greenhouse culture with instructions are given. 

Show organization, judging and exhibiting are the subjects of the first chapter of 
part three. The intending exhibitor is told how to make the best of his flowers, but I 
would have liked to have seen a recommendation to put leaves with each exhibit. In 
the chapter on breeding, the development of varieties suited to each of the many varying 
climates in that vast land is stressed. 

The line drawings illustrating the difference between the divisions of the classifi- 
cation have an amusing air of simplicity and clarity in the economy of line: following 
are extensive list of varieties for exhibition, garden decoration and promising novelties. 
These lists are well thought out, but there is no justification for creating three sub- 
divisions of Division XI for flowers with pink coronas, miniatures and what are termed 
intermediates, as all flowers which could be included in those three classes are already 
classified in their respective Divisions of the Classified List and International Register 
of Daffodil Names. The provision of classes for these types of flowers is surely a 
domestic matter for any show committee. 

The history of the flower is condensed into two appendices entitled ““The Species 
and the Hybridizers” and ‘“‘Species to Modern Hybrids” and these give just enough 
information to whet the appetite for further study of those who wish to know how the 
flowers of today came into existence. 

The dozen and a half photographic illustrations have not reproduced as well 
might be and more varietal types and fewer decorative arrangements would have made 


the book more useful for the grower. 
CYRIL F. COLEMAN 


“Landscaping with Vines.” By Frances Howard. 230 pp. Illus. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York.) $6.50. 


The British reader must at once be reminded that the term “‘vine’’ is used in 
America to include all climbers and is not limited as in this country to members of the 
genus Vitis and others closely allied. The first twenty-two pages are devoted to the 
uses of vines, which are classified in five groups by their habit of growth and by their 
methods of support. The balance of the book is devoted to a discussion of different 
genera, which are arranged alphabetically. In each case there is a description which 
takes into account its habit, flowers, fruits, and foliage and then a short discussion of its 
landscape use with notes on pruning, feeding, watering, support, etc. At the end there 
are useful tables under selected headings and hardiness lists, which are necessary in the 
United States due to the extremes of climate. The illustrations consist of half-tone 
orange and line drawings of sprays and clusters. Unfortunately we are led to 

lieve by the title that we will have examples showing the use of vines as implied by 
the word landscaping. To my mind this is the greatest weakness of an interesting 
and useful book. Lastly it should be remembered that this book has been written for 
the American gardener in particular. 


— 
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“Indoor Gardening as a Pastime.”” By N. P. Harvey. 164 pp. Illus. with 
4 in colour. (Souvenir Press.) 155. 


This volume has as a sub-title ‘A beginner’s Guide’’. This is not quite accurate. 
Although it sets out in simple language the various rudiments of indoor gardening for 
the novice, it confuses the issue by including specialist items such as erythroniums and 
aconites, though, it is true, not without warning. There is also considerable material 
on outdoor gardens as well. It mentions under fritillaries F. imperialis which is 
certainly not an indoor plant both by its habit of growth and its unpleasant smell, nor 
suitable for window-boxes. There is good material on window-boxes, but, again, the 
inclusion of plants like Salvia patens and dahlias is confusing. There are attractive illus- 
trations and some amusing and instructive ideas such as the chapter on “Salads for 
the Window Box’’. A partial list of suppliers of plants is given. 


“Flowering Crabapples.’’ By Aire den Boer. 226 pp. Illus. (The American 
Association of Nurserymen.) $4.95. 


The author has lived in America for many years but he was born near Boskoop, 
Holland. At an early age he learnt the value of note-making and throughout his long 
career has practised this teaching. Now Mr. den Boer has given us the benefit of his 
immense experience in an excellent book. 

The first part deals with Malus in general, their uses including forcing and propaga- 
tion, while descriptions and illustrations of leaves, flowers and fruits make up the 
second part; the final section lists the common and botanical names and some synonyms. 
The nomenclature conforms to the international rules and is the work of Dr. G. H. M. 
Lawrence. 

In America the value of ornamental crabapples has been underestimated until 
relatively recent years, and this comprehensive book will do much to increase their 
popularity. The flowers and fruits are known already, but few realize that the leaves of 
some varieties colour well in autumn, and that others have sweetly scented flowers. 
The identification of varieties is aided by the detailed charts and drawings which the 
author has prepared with infinite care. These are simple and speedy to use by the 
amateur and professional alike. 

Unfortunately the colour plates of this authoritative book are disappointing and 
fail to do justice to the subjects. Nevertheless this valuable book should be on the 
shelves of all plant lovers and especially nurserymen. 

H. S. J. CRANE 


“Beautiful Indian Orchids.” By B. N. Ghose. 155 pp. Illus. (G. Ghose & 
Co., Darjeeling). n.p. 


The first 34 pages of this book provide an introduction dealing with: the structure 
of orchids (floral and vegetative), methods of cultivation, the influence of climatic 
factors, pests and diseases, and classification. The rest of the book consists of a series 
of descriptions of about 120 individual species, alphabetically arranged, with notes on 
natural habitat and on cultivation. 

Classification and nomenclature are largely based on King & Pantling’s “Orchids 
of the Sikkim Himalaya” (Ann. R. Bot. Gard. Calcutta, vol. 8, 1898); the conspectus 
on p. 32 repeats their error that the Ophrydeae have two anthers and lack a rostellum, 
and the statement includes a misplaced phrase. The genus Ascocentrum is recognized 
as distinct, but the species of Gast~ochilus (G. calceolaris etc.) are retained in the genus 
Saccolabium. The numerous illustrations (12 in colour) are of very unequal value, and 
there are no references in the text or index to those separately inserted. 

s book does not pretend to be a critical botanical work, but gives much factual 
iniememien about the natural habitat and behaviour of many species, and sound advice 
on cultivation under varying climatic conditions. 


R. E. HOLTTUM 


i 
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“The Soil and its Fertility.” By H. Teuscher and R. Adler, with the 
collaboration of Jerome P. Seaton. 446 pp. (Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion.) £5. 


A most interesting and instructive text-book. Parts I, II and III of the book deal 
in a scholarly manner with the physical, chemical and dynamic properties of the soil. 
The knowledge of some elementary chemistry, physics and biology is necessary for a 
complete understanding of the text. The relationship between the soil and the plants 
which grow in it and also the function of micro-organisms in the soil are both covered 
adequately. The importance of the colloidal nature of humic acid and its salts in acting 
as water-holding constituents of soil, as a crumbing agent in clayey soils and also as a 
means of bringing about base exchange i is clearly explained. 

In Part IV the more important nutrient elements—nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
calcium, sulphur and iron—are treated in an elementary manner and their functions 
in the soil are clearly expressed in a most readable form. 

Part V covers thoroughly the wide range of manures, fertilizers and composts. The 
intelligent use of green manures, seaweed and farmyard manure as a means of adding 
humus to the soil, the value of various animal manures to replace chemical elements 
removed from the soil by the growing plants, and a comparison of the chemical value 
of farmyard manure with artificial fertilizers, are explained in a concise and scientific 
manner. 

The source, function and application of the basic inorganic fertilizer materials 
including nitrogen-yielding salts, phosphatic fertilizers, potassium compounds and the 
causes of the deficiencies of these elements are fully covered. Reference is also made 
to the effect of overliming, over application of gypsum and of ammonium fertilizer and 
the consequent loss of various cations. The trace elements, their use and abuse, receive 
full treatment. 

Not only are the uses of fertilizers fully explained but also the dangers of creating 
imbalance of nutrients in the soil by the use of wrong fertilizer mixtures is stressed. 

Much of the authors’ original work is recorded in the book and useful fields of 
further research are indicated. 

The book will be most useful to all students of soil science and also provides much 
useful information for all those whose work necessitates a knowledge of the soil. 


F. FAIRBROTHER 


“Diseases and Pests of Ornamental Plants.”’ By P. O. Pirone, B. O. Dodge 
and H. W. Rickett. 3rd Edition. 775 pp. Illus. (Ronald Press Co., New York, 


1960.) $10. 


The contents of this book embody the results of years of experience of members of 
the staff of the New York Botanic Garden. It deals with the pests and diseases of 
ornamental plants only but nevertheless this is a huge subject to cover even in such a 
large book. A style of writing which can only be called terse has therefore had to be 
adopted and this has reduced the value of the descriptions of symptoms and the 
control recommendations. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part one contains general information on the 
various symptoms exhibited by plants attacked by pests and diseases or damaged by 
adverse environmental factors (frost, sun-scorch, mineral deficiencies, etc.) and also 
provides details about the pests and the disease organisms themselves. Also included 
are accounts of modern control practices but the section on chemical control is sur- 
prisingly brief considering the large number of materials which are at present in use in 
the United States. 

The second part comprises the bulk of the book and is essentially a review of the 
troubles affecting some 500 ornamental plants which are listed alphabetically according 
to their botanical names. Control measures are also given. Asis to be expected, some 
of the plants mentioned are strange to British readers and many of the pests and diseases 
are not found in this country while a few of our common ones are not included. The 
authors have made little attempt to arrange the pests and diseases in either alphabetical 
or taxonomic order and thus reference to a particular disorder is sometimes more diffi- 
cult ag is necessary, especially where a plant is susceptible to a large number of 
troubles. 

By British standards the price of the book is high but it contains a great deal of 
useful information. It is clearly printed on good paper, the index is comprehensive and 
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the illustrations, of which there are 221, are excellent. It is doubtful whether the average 
British grower would find it very useful but it deserves a place in the library of those of 
us who have a particular interest in plant pests and diseases. 


D. E. GREEN AND P. BECKER 


“Guide to British Hardwoods.” By W. B. R. Laidlaw, B.Sc., D.Sc. 
217 pp. Illus. (Leonard Hill (Books) Ltd.) 3os. 


This book fully merits the description of a perfect hand-book. It gives to nature 
lovers and others a ready means of accurate identification of hardwood trees. The book 
is one that should be in the hands of everyone who is interested in our trees and the 
countryside, in particular it will be helpful to those who have been brought up in, and are 
condemned to dwell in our rapidly spreading urban areas, in which opportunity to 
study trees and get to know their characteristics is all too limited. Clarity of description 
has been the aim and, for nomenclature, Rehder’s system, which clears up much 
confusion in synonomy, has been adopted. All but very few of the species native to 
Great Britain are included, only some climbers and woody plants regularly to be found 
in popular “‘floras” being left out. Some of the long acclimatized exotic species also 
find place in these pages. 

Part I describes the anatomy, physiology and morphology of trees in simple 
language. The identification ‘‘Keys’’ and description of general field characters have 
been most painstakingly compiled. The Keys are remarkable for a clarity seldom 
equalled in other compilations of the sort. 

Part II gives descriptions and a systematic list of species, and is amply illustrated ; 
and Part III contains a bibliography, glossary of botanical terms, an index of families, 
genera and species and a separate index of common names. 

This is a book to be unreservedly recommended to foresters, botanists and students, 
and to all to whom the forests, woods and trees of our countryside have appeal. 


WILLIAM LING TAYLOR 


“Japanese Flower Arrangement.” By Dods Bebb. 88 pp. Illus. (W. H. 
& L. Collingridge Ltd.) 21s. 


This book is written by a student of Japanese art and customs. It contains a much- 
needed explanation and brief history of Japanese flower arrangement and its connection 
with Japanese customs. The author traces the development of this art to the present 
day and is a firm advocate of its use in the homes of today. It is illustrated by black 
and white photographs by Harold Bennet and the author, all of admirable quality, and 
line drawings. The interest in Japanese flower arrangement is noticeably on the in- 
crease in this country and this book should be invaluable to those who wish to practise 
it. 


“Handbook on Breeding Ornamental Plants.” 113 pp. Illus. (Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden.) $2. 


This handbook contains thirty-four articles by eminent American horticulturists, 
many of whom are well known in this country. The information and advice given is 
always useful and to the point, as are the figures and plates. It should prove of interest 
to the experienced plant breeder in this country, as well as to the beginner. 


“Trees and Shrubs—Where to Buy Them.” 65 pp. Illus. (Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden.) $1. 


The plants in this handbook are arranged i in categories such as ‘‘Dwarf Conifers” 
and “Trees and Shrubs for Foliage and Fruit”. Each plant has a brief description and 
its source is indicated as is its zone of hardiness, there being a map of U.S.A. on which 
the zones are marked by numbers. Its use in this country will be limited to determining 
the hardiness of any of the plants referred to, though it is ry of interest to a person 
wishing to know what trees and shrubs are cultivated in U.S 
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“Floral Roundabout.” By Julia Clements. 96 pp. Illus. (C. Arthur 
Pearson Ltd.) 17s. 6d. 

This book has been compiled and edited by the author from her own weekly feature 
in a horticultural periodical. It contains articles by the author as well as others by 
guest writers. It is arranged as far as possible in seasonal sections with the flowers 
referred to in their own round-the-year sequence. It is liberally illustrated with good 
photographs and should appeal to admirers of Miss Clements’s work. 


The following books has been received: 


“The Woodland Garden.” By A. G. Puttock. 88 pp. Illus. (W. & G. 
Foyle Ltd.) 4s. 

“The Pollination of Fruit Trees.” By J. B. Free. 186 pp. (The Bee 
Research Association.) 2s. 6d. 

“The Effective Use of House Plants.” By Corry Van Alphen. 95 pp. 
Illus. (Blandford Press.) 9s. 6d. 

“Chrysanthemums for Garden and Exhibition.”” By John Woolman. 
112 pp. Illus. (W. H. & L. Collingridge.) 12s. 6d. 

“Bulk Storage of Potatoes in Buildings.’’ Bulletin No. 173. 35 pp. Illus. 
(Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food.) 3s. 6d. 

“Flora of Peru’”’, Part 1, No. 2, ““Palmae”. By J. Francis Macbride. 418 pp. 
(Botanical Series Field Museum of Natural History.) $1.75. 

“Garden Flowers.” By J.S.Dakers. 191 pp. Illus. (W.H.&L. 
Collingridge Ltd.) 12s. 6d. 
a oy Gardening” By L.N. Flawn. 106 pp. Illus. (W. & G. Foyle 

“Fungal Diseases of Turf Grasses.’”” By J. Drew Smith, M.Sc. go pp. 
Illus. (The Sports Turf Research Institute.) 1os. 6d. 

“Hydroponics Bengal System.”’ By Sholto Douglas. 144 pp. Illus. (Oxford 
University Press.) 12s. 6d. 

“‘Nederlandse Dendrologie.” By Dr. B. K. Boom. 480 pp. _ Illus. 
(H. Veenman & Zonen N. V.—Wageningen, Holland.) 26.75 fi. 

“Pine Looper Moth.” Forestry Commission Leaflet No. 32. 9 pp. Illus. 
(H.M.S.O.) 1s. 3d. 

“Preliminary Yield Table for Poplar.” By J. M. Christie. 15 pp. 
(H.M.S.O.) 1s. 3d. 

Thirty-Ninth Annual Report of the Forestry Commissioners for the year 
ended 30th September 1958.” 84 pp. Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 5s. 

“Use of Home-Grown Softwood in House Construction.” By J. R. 
Aaron, M.A. (H.M.S.O.) 1s. 3d. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 
The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume copyright. For permission to the articles 
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Write for free leaflets giving details of the Tarpen way of making 

life much easier with — Tools that are really built for the job. 
TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 

24 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3 KENSINGTON 349! (7 lines) 


a Tarpen 


Logging and felling with the Tarpen Electric Chain Saw 
means good-bye to back-aching labour! This easy-to-use, 
quality built tool cuts through ten-inch timber in seconds— 
yet weighs only 14 lbs. 


PRICE OF CHAIN SAW AND MOTOR, £39. 10s. 
2 h.p. motor can quickly be fitted with Hoe Tiller, Drill, or Circular 
Saw, Hedge Cutter and Sander- Polisher attachment 


Chain Saw 

The smallest and lightest 
Electric Chain Saw — 
weighs under9lbs. Can be 
used in one hand from 
ladders or up in trees. 
Lops and prunes branches 
up to 5° thick with ease. 
Convertible to Hoe Tiller 
or Hedge Cutter. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE 
SAW: 
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Life's much easier with 
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Ty FREE 
TANEOUS ROSES: offer only the pest quali 
guaranteed top-size> fully matured and of the t 
All receive individual and careful attentio® and catisinction 
assured: 
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DRONWAL 


MASTER 


Pneumatic HandSPRAYER 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS 


ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


for gardeners ! 


Any garden lover would 
be pleased to receive a 
Toynbee’s Gift Voucher. 


A voucher entitling 
>, them to choose from a 
wide range of over 2,000 
choice plants, trees, and shrubs, contained in the 
fully iMlustrated Toynbee’s 1961 Catalogue which 
accompanies each Gift Voucher. 
You may send Vouchers for 10/- or over. 


give a 
Toynbee’s Gift Voucher 


TOYNBEE’S 
NURSERIES 
BARNHAM, BOGNOR REGIS, 


SUSSEX 
Telephone Eastergate 2121/2 


WALTER SLOCOCK, Ltd. 


(1760-1960) 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
1960/1961 


CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS”’ and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING... SURREY 


Sussex Grown 


Nursery Stock 
of finest quality 


from our 100-acre Nurseries situated in 


the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 


We Offer Large Quantities of 
Roses, Fruits, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Conifers, Climbers, Hedge 
Plants, Herbaceous and Rock Plants 
in great variety 
Visitors are cordially welcomed 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


J 
Christmas gift 

~ Ay?) — 

BARNHAM 

| NURSERIES LTD. 

BARNHAM, Nr. Bognor Regis 
SUSSEX (Established 1880) 
x 


By appointment to 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 
Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. 


By appoinimen: to 
HM. Queen Elizabeth Ii 
Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. 


PRESENT DAY THINKING 2 


Are there discernible current trends in planting? Perhaps one is a growing 
appreciation of foliage. We are seeing more of Acanthus, Euphorbia, 
Hosta, the rampageous Rheum and Gunnera, and such grey-leaved plants 
as Artemisia, Onopordon, Phlomis, Santolina and Senecio. These and 
many others now find their way into borders by right of foliage and no 
longer only as foils to the bright colour of flowers. 

We are experienced in designing and making gardens of all kinds, 
whether they include many foliage plants or not, and should be very glad 
to collaborate if you have a new garden to make or any old one to alter. 


William Wood and Son Limited are expert in the best techniques for making lawns; 
planting, including the transplanting of large trees up to 30 ft. high; making pools 
and fountains; laying paving and building walls; making gravel paths and drives. 


William Wood and Son Limited 


TAPLOW * BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


MORTEGG 


TAR OIL WINTER WASH 


Don’t let Aphid, Apple Sucker, Vapourer Moth and 
Small Ermine Moth hatch out in the spring to ruin 
your fruit. Destroy the eggs now, the easy way with 


Mortegg. 
In addition to killing overwintering eggs of fruit 
From Seedsmen, Ironmongers tree pests, Mortegg destroys Moss and Lichen. 


and Chemists. 


I pt.3/6 Iqt.5/6 gall. 16/- Sgall. 52/6 


THE MURPHY CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD, HERTFORDSHIRE 
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LABEL YOUR ROSES 
AND TREES with 


PERMATAB 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lasting 
record. As shown on B.B.C. 
Television. 4/- per doz., post 
free. Cheque or P.O. 


MIDACRES LTD. 
18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 


Save 
your fish 
from 


Herons... 


«+. with our underwater 6” mesh nylon prevent- 
ative NETTING. Unobtrusive and a definite 
deterrent. Made to size. 4/6 per square yard. 
Carriage Paid. 

* Write for descriptive leaflet to: 

MIDACRES LTD., 24 HYVER HILL, LONDON, N.W.7 


Nylon nets made for all purposes 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 


ARBORICULTURE 
TREE SURGERY 
FORESTRY 
All types of tree work carried out by fully 


trained staff. Inspections and reports made. 
Mobile and fully insured. 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 


HALLAM ROAD, GODALMING, SURREY 
Tel.: Godalming 2406 


Knight’s Nurseries Ltd. 


Hailsham, Sussex 
Telephone 454. 


Roses, 
Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, etc. 


Catalogue post free. 


“THE TERREX" What Better 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
could you give but this? 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC SPADE 


A life-time’s thanks will be yours 


Should the recipient not. like it on arrival 
we should be pleased to send our 160 page 


catalogue of garden requirements 
and exchange for any other 
99/6 each item selected 
Pius 26 carriage. Cash with order 


STAUGHTON’S LTD. 
Kingsthorpe Hollow, Northampton 


Acer 
palmatum 
atropurpureum 


A splendid Japanese Maple with slender dark purple 
stems and rich purple-red foliage in spring and 
summer, suffused in the autumn with glowing red. 

A fine bushy Maple, invaluable for colour and foliage 
contrast. 


Good trans- 334 ft. 21/- each 
planted bushes 3/3% ft. 30/- each 
Please add 3/- in the £ towards cost of carriage and 


packing 
Stewarts Nurseries 


FERNDOWN Est. 1742 DORSET 


Godfreys 


machinery 


The Mechanized Garden Centre 


110 Marylebone Lane, W1 (Wel. 6842) 
and Brenchley, Kent 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND 


Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 
Moss origin with an ideal granulation 
and highest moisture absorption rate. 


Full details-leaflet and prices from 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 
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RE 
| 
| 
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gare 


709 


322 Double Row 


Suggestions of Suitable Presents for Your Gardening Friends 


262 Foot Brush for Heavy 


The New 


Lawn Brooms Soil “ Minor” 63/- 
Small Gardens 9/6 General ‘*SUPRA’?® 
Purpose 12/3 Large Gardens 
17/6 Estates 23/ Trolley Kneeler jeavy Duty” 95/- 
327 Bedding Brush Com- fitted — —_ Support 266 Beehive for 
andles 
ener Hoe-Rake com- Removable Wooden Light Solis 84/- 
260 “Valette’”’ Complete 
707 Lawn Aerator and Complete as illustrated with clothes brush 47/6 
Rammer Combined 45/- 80/- Carriage paid (UK) 
ae (All these patterns illus- 
trated in March 1960 R.H.S. 
“Moler” Journal) 
Ladies 9/6 750 Hand Forged H 
rg earth 
rim ire. y 
Gents L.H. 13/6 made for Log Fires Hi 
Thesespecialities 


and many others 
illustrated inour 
Horticultural 
List sent Post 
Free on Request 


lly designed to ease the 
710 Trolley only complete with rubber mat 45/-; 709 SSH 
Support Handles 22/6 extra 709 WS Wooden Seat 12/6 
extra 709 As illustrated above 80/- 


Post or Carriage Paid (UK 
on a Single 


(Please order early with 
delivery instructions) 


strain of weeding etc. 


COOKS (NVewich) BRUSHES LIMITED 


Established 1814 


MILE CROSS LANE (18) 


NORWICH NOR @2N 


NEW 1961 FULL-COLOUR 
28-PAGE CATALOGUE 


A wonderful selection of plants, ALL grown 
from HEAT-THERAPY treated stock, is des- 
cribed with full details of the varieties and 
actual photographs in full colour. A special 
No. 1 Supplement is included, listing some of 
the best show varieties of the last 50 or 60 
years, many of which had deteriorated 
beyond any usefulness, but have now been 
re-invigorated by Heat Therapy. These ‘‘old 
favourites” will be of great interest to the ex- 
perienced amateur and the exhibitor. We've 
some very interesting NEW VARIETIES, too 
— including the newest group now sweeping 
America. And that’s not all! Six whole pages 
of CULTURAL HINTS with step-by-step 
photos; SUNDRIES and Gardening aids; 
and a wealth of useful INFORMATION, 
compiled for your interest and guidance. 
Send stamps 9d. for your copy NOW. 


OUR PLANTS ARE SENT TO MOST COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


What does HEAT THERAPY 
treatment mean ? 


It is a process which must be administered 
expertly under scientific conditions and which 
destroys prevalent viruses responsible for 
degeneration of plants. This season our 
ENTIRE RANGE of stock plants have been 
Heat Therapy treated. The result—clean, 
vigorous, healthy plants, rich in colour and 
full in size and form. This costly operation has 
ensured that all our customers will receive 
only THE BEST PLANTS OBTAINABLE. A 
visit to our nurseries, or aseason’s trial in your 
own garden, will give you ample proof of the 
tremendous advantages of Heat Therapy. 


WELLS or MERSTHAM 


50 The Nurseries, Merstham, 
Nr. REDHILL, Surrey. 


SPECIALIST GROWERS FOR 85 YEARS 


: 
| 3 
: 
| 
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CONSERVATORIES 


GARDEN 
DENS... 


Garages, Greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of all descrip- 
tions. 

Hire purchase terms 
available. 
Please send for 
illustrated catalogue. 


Close-woven. Also ideal for heightening walls, [9 14/2 1/- 
enclosing livestock, training plants etc. aft. 
ORDER NOW or send for FREE CATA- Ise 94/5 1/6 
LOGUE of FENCING (all types), Gates, 
Arches, ete. VISIT OUR 


6tt. 
order. Reduction 
INDUSTRIES doz. ote. Desp. 14- 
2 Free 


1 days. Carr. 
Dept. R, 15 Moreton St., London, 6.W.1 [100 cries | ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD. 
24, R n h, 


Arboricultural and Tree 


Consultants Surgeons 


Byways, 4 25 St. Thomas 
Woodham Lock, Street, 


West Byfleet, Winchester, 
Surrey Hants 
(Byfleet 42739) (Tel. 2631) 


Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work THE HORTAID GOMPARY, 


IDEAL for 
INDOOR PLANTS 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY 
FERTILISER 
For perfect colour and texture 


BOTTLES 2/3, 3/9 
PACKETS 1/-; CARTONS 3/-, 5/6 


GET IT scent 


OAK 
FENCES 


“Riviera” Split Bamboo Screening 4 ft., 5 ft. 
or 5 ft. 9 ins. wide. Ideal for Roil Up outside 
Greenhouse Blinds—Frames, etc. Hazel and Osier 
hurdles, Teak Furniture and Wovenwood. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 


TEL. 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 
And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel. 27! 


Kettering Fibrous 
Turf Loam. 


Bedfordshire Silver 
Sand. 


KETTERING 


Marl. 
a John Innes Compost. 


TOP GR A DE 
WaATT Le 
HURDLES 6 FT. 
long. Hazel from 10/9. 
Willow from 13/6. 
Carriage paid 150 miles. 
Send for New Free Lists. Easy Terms from 10% 


LOAM i Turf Renovator. 
deposit. All types of Garages, Sheds, Sun 


s, Gates, Tubs. KETTERING LOAM CO. LTD. 


VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS (formerly KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD.) 
(Dept, RHS), Barkham Rd., Wokingham, Berks 15 STATION ROAD KETTERING Phone 3059 


Cactus Compost. 


@ 
“POPULAR” Standard Set 
: ELECTRIC 85. 5.0 
STERILIZER Electric Set 
only £8. 5.0 
15 
— | Send for brochures to:— i 
Durable Interwoven Neel ’s 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


ICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 

We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Roses, Peaches, Nectarines, 

Apricots, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the result at various stages of growth. 
We sell 12ib. packs of apples including Ribston, Russet, Blenheim Orange, and 
dessert pears. Ask for price list. 

PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephones: 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickambrook 304 


new, Uustiated 
SEED CATALOGUE 
aud Garden Guide 


ree! 
PETUNIAS 


5 RECENT INTRODUCTIONS 
SCARLET LUSTRE BLUE LUSTRE 
PINK SATIN PEACH SATIN 
CAPRICE 
EACH 2/6d. PER PACKET 
COLLECTION OF 5 ABOVE VARIETIES 
10/6d. (post fr 


EDINBURGH -7 


@ ALL PARTS ARE 


SECATEURS 
Se Secate 
BUSH PRUNERS 
PRUNING SAWS 
17/6 TREE LOPPERS 
ROLCUT LTD. 
9-13 LONSDALE RD., KILBURN or direct to DEPT. 
LONDON, N.W.6 RHS 


Tel. MAIDA VALE 5053 


XV 


FOR PERFECT PRUNING 
|_| 


NOW LET’S MAKE A PINK-ZONE = 
with these charming po to givea = B i U E B E R R i E $ : 
succession oom == = 
VIBURNUM BODNANTENSE DAWN = THE FINEST SOFT FRUIT CROP 3 
CYTISUS MILLDEAN = FOR ACID SOILS | 
i DEUTZIA ELEGANTISSIMA = = 
SPIRAEA MENZIESIi TRIUMPHANS WHERE HEATHER OR = 
a ESCALLONIA SLIEVE DONARD RHODODENDRONS GROW & 
FUCHSIA MAGELLANICA ALBA = 
VERONICA LINDSAY! Booklet on cultivation and price list of the best = 
Burk & Skipwith Ltd. varieties free on request from = 
JAMES TREHANE AND SONS LTD. 
MARKET GARDENS, HAM LANE, LONGHAM, = 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Su - = 


KNAP HILL NURSERY LTD 
Lower Knaphill, Woking, Surrey mopopenpnons 
PLANT OF THE MONTH (1,100 species and varieties) 
Rhododendron SHRUB ROSES 


EARL OF DONOUGHMORE HYDRANGEAS, AZALEAS 
A variety of unusual interest. A hardy hybrid de- FLOWERING SHRUBS 
rived partly from R. griersonianum, and ranks GROUND COVE R 
in large trusses, are rich crimson-pink or cerise, * 


1 Grafted plants. 
colour Grafted plant SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


Order Now The most beautiful nursery in the country 
Rhododendron and Azalea Catalogue available. WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 


HART 
CERTIFIED GRASS SEED MIXTURES 
FLO RISTR Y *Hart’ Fine Standard essentially a non rye- 


grass mixture containing only Red Fescue and 
A rewarding career or a profitable Agrostis Species. 1—4h-Ibs. 49 per Ib. 
Ib @ Ib. 

hobby. Our specialised home study 28-Ibs. upwards (Cwt. rate) 36 per ib. 
*Hart’ Standard. Aryegrass mixture contain- 
Course in Floristry and Flower ing Agrostis, Red Fescue, Shortseeded and S$.23 
Arrangement covers every detail, = 
—27-ibs. @ per Ib. 

and all equipment is provided. 28 ibs. upwards (Cwe. rate) 2/6 per ib. 

‘Hart’ Emeralisie containing trish Perennial 


Ryegrass, Fescue and Agrostis 


Please write for our Prospectus — 5-Ibs. minimum to 27-lbs. @ 2/6 per Ib. 
sent free and post free 28-ibs. upwards (Cwt. rate) @ 2/- per ib. 
All mixtures treated against birds. 
THE RIVIERA SCHOOL OF FLORISTRY (H) Cash with order, Carriage paid, bags free. 
PENRYN, CORNWALL MAXWELL M. HART (LONDON) LTD. 


Winnersh, Wokingham, Berks. Wokingham 1121 


PESTS HAVE YOU TRIED... 
DESTROY» wecos NO SOIL 
For less than 3d a bushel COMPOST 
126 per bushel plus 1/- extra carriage. 


All-electric 
Smaller sizes from your Garden Shop for earlier 
Handles ¢ cu. ft. Germination and Stronger Rooted Cuttings. 


ECLIPSE JACK POTS 


eria-free To prevent root shock when planting out in 
Plants the Greenhouse or out doors. 
Prices: 12° Square 3~ for 2 dozen; 24” Square 
PLANTOIDS Ltd. 2/- for 1 dozen; 3” per so . 6 for 1 dozen. 
From your Garden Shop. 
BROMLEY, KENT THE ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LTD 


P.O. Box No. 12, ASHCOTT, BRIDGWATER 


PLANTOIDS electric SOIL STERILISER Somerset 


— 
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KEEP IT ouT With @ 
GLAZING AND SEALING TAPE 


Weatherproofing.... waterproofing.... mdoors.ér quidoors—Syiglas is the 
answer. Sealing, lagging, caulking— for use on windows, roofs, drainpipes. 
gutters, maintaining greenhouses, sheds, catavans, etc; 


Sy'glas for any sealing parpose— 
the 100°;, waterproof product of 30-years’ experience. 


308. rolis 1° wide — 
wide — 4/1}d, 
Other widths up to 4” wide in $" @fegs, pro rata. 
Available alse in Cord and Mastic forms 
Get Syiglas front Secdsmen, Hardware & Builders’ Merchants, and Depart- 
mental Stores. If you have any waterproofing problems we shal! be glad to help 
and give you advice. 


THE SYLGLAS COMPANY 
(Regd.) 


81 Knight’s Hill, West Norwood, London, $.£.27. 
GiPsy Hill 7511 (10 lines) Telegrams: Snowwhite, London, $.€.27. 
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A HOST OF USES 
FOR THE NEW 
‘HOSTESS’ BASKETS 


Here’s something new and 
fascinating in decoration 

— a small, all-metal basket 
with many a use in the home. 
Stove enamelled — in black — 


For growing spring bulbs in 
For displaying cut flowers 

For arranging artificial flowers 
As an attractive fruit basket 
For cigarettes at party time 
To hand round sweets in 

For petit-fours and canapes 
For hospital gifts. 


Distributed by PLANTOIDS LTD. Bromiey, Kent 


Three Sizes Now 
No. 1. 8” pestage 7d. 
No. 2. 11° 5/104. ,, 1/24. 
No, 3. 14" 8/94. 1/94. 
Setof3 17/6d. » 2/64. 

6 or more post free 


Printed by Spottiowoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester 
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